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TALES AND VERSE FROM 
SIR WALTER SCOTT 


Chosen and arranged by Hanson Hart WepsteER, 
and Fanniz E, Cor, Teacher of English in the 
Boston Normal School. 


| 60 Cents 

This new supplementary reader for the upper 
grammar grades contains the most interesting and 
exciting episodes from Scott’s novels, together with 
some of his best poetry, carefully selected and ar- 
ranged for children’s reading. The Introduction 
to the Author gives contemporary accounts of Scott 
and his home and family by such writers as Lock- 
hart and Washington Irving. A map of England 
and Scotland shows the places made famous by 


Scott’s works. 


A REVIEW OF ALGEBRA 


By Romeyn H. Rivensurc, Head of the Depart- 
ment of Mathematics, Peddie Institute, Hights- 
town, N, J. 


36 Cents 


This book provides a thorough and effective re- 
view that can readily be completed in two periods a 
week for a half year. It contains outlines and sum- 
maries of the principal topics and rules in elemen- 
tary and intermediate algebra, with brief statements 
of the theories of exponents and of quadratic «qua- 
tions. There are many problems in every branch of 
the subject, with complete entrance examination 
papers in algebra from twelve leading colleges. 


AMERICAN COMPAN WD 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 


— 


KNOWLEDGE THAT IS 
EARNING POWER 


may be acquired at Malden Commercial School, 
where we fit students for work as Secretaries, Book- 
keepers, Stenographers, etc. 


Our Normal Department 


trains teachers in teaching these subjects. 


Commercial Education is steadily growing in im- 
portance. Every year more High Schools and Busi- 
ness Colleges call tor more teachers. 
This means better chances for employment and for 
better pay for you—if you act on our suggestion. 
Conducted by a trained educator with long teaching 
AND business experiences; with more teachers in 
foportion to students than any similar school we 
Show of; and with an ambition todo the most 
thorough work rather than be the largest school, we 
feel justified in stating that Malden Commercial 
Schoo! i ad 


‘+ Educationally the strongest Business School in 
New England.”” 


We have information that is well worth your while, 
Call or write for it. 


Malden Commercial School 


Walter Leroy Smith, Principal, 
Founded 1904 


Boston 


Atlanta San Francisco Seattle 
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| DURELL’S ARITHMETICS | 


Practical - Adequate - Efficient 
Two and Three Book Series 


| THE MERRILL SPELLER 


Combined and in Parts 
By J. Ormond Wilson and Edith A. Winship 
Lifts the spelling lesson above mere routine 
drill. The vocabulary is more than a 
mere list of words. 


: LET US TELL YOU MORE OF THESE BOOKS : 


CHARLES E. MERRILL COMPANY 


432 Fourth Avenue - - ~- New York 
Publishers of School and College Textbooks 
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Teacher Hurt in Germany 


ify 


THE WORLD BOOK CORNER 
COURTIS STANDARD PRACTICE TESTS 


Use the STANDARD PRACTICE TESTS with all 
your arithmetic classes for two purposes: 
First, to measure each child’s efficiency in the 


four operations. 
Then to give each child the training that he needs 


hag. 


to develop standard accuracy and speed. 


PRACTICE TESTS 


A series of 48 lessons in packages, each package 
containing 150 copies of one lesson. List price, 
per package, 


STUDENT'S RECORD 


A pamphlet containing Daily Reeord sheets and 
Graph sheets for recording the 48 tests, together | 
with instructions for using: List price, per pack- 
age of 50 pamphlets, $1.00. 


TEACHER’S MANUAL 


A 32-page pamphlet containing all the necessary 

ae instructions for the teacher for handling all the 

on ‘ ‘ materials of the Courtis Standard Practice Tests. 4 

; is 4A 3 To those interested in the PRACTICE TESTS the 

| publishers will send for examination, free«f charge, 


a sample of each lesson, a Student's Record, and a 
Teacher’s Manual. 


Miss Schmitz, a teacher in the Denver schools, was travel- - 
ing inGermany during her vacation. Ima Berlin hotel she 
a 5 fell and hurt her foot. Her letter shows how her T.C. U. pol- 
4 t icy protecting her against accident, sickness or quarantine, 

; } compensated her for the misfortune. Her policy has already 


i he i 
Ribe without the same protection? "Write today forexplana- | || WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


tory literature and application blank. YONKERS-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 
r TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS Chicago Atfanta Dallas Manila 
Department J LINCOLN, NEBRASKA L— 


THE GENERAL INTEREST IN EUGENICS TO-DAY 


i is shown in several ways. One sign is the great increase in the sale of “JUKES-EDWARDS.” 
; Doctor Winship’s story of the Edwards family is without parallel in studies of heredity. His 
it comparison of this story with the study of the “Jukes’’ family up to 1878 made by R. L 
1 ; Dugdale lends an interest and significance to both studies. Order a copy of 
STORE 
ay Cloth, 50 cents Paper, 25 cents 


New England Publishing Company, 6 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Vd BSPANOL? 
(Do you speak Spanish?) 


You may write it with a Dixon School Pencil just as you do English but do you speak or under- 
stand it? There are many reasons why you should acquire a knowledge ot the language destined to have 
so great a commercial influence in the United States. If you intend to travel in Latin-America, or to 
do business with Latin-Americans, you should write for a copy of 


**USEFUL SPANISH WORDS AND PHRASES” 


Though not intended as a treatise on the Spanish language, this booklet will enable you to acquire the 
pronunciation of the Spanish equivalents to words concerning time, money. food and apparel. Hotel par- 
lance and a goodly list of every-day expressions are included. We are glad to furnish a copy of this booklet 
free upon request because it contains information relative to Dixon’s Graphite Productions that may be of 


incerest to you. = 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 
Makers of Crucibles, Pencils, Paints, Lubricants, and other Graphite Productions 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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A. E. WINSHIP, Editer 


A VISION FOR 1914 


SUPERINTENDENT L. R. ALDERMAN 
Oregon 


This is the formal opening of another school 
year. Our vacations have glided by. For some 
they have seemed short, and for some they have 
been too long. I have been delighted to know 
that such a large number have attended summer 
school. Many who have not attended school 
have nevertheless been students during the sum- 
mer. 

I hope none of us are saying with the boy, who 
does not live in Portland, “Of all sad words of 
tongue or pen, the saddest are these, “To schooi 
again.” 1 hope we are as anxious to go to our 
work as is the race horse for the race. 

It is very important what we do in vacation. 
Some of you went to Europe and found it a land 
of peace. Now you see what’s happened! 

This year we have new books full of new ideas 
and inspiration. We have a new course of study 
made in the main by you. Not only is your course 
well fitted to your needs, but you have the pride 
of authorship, too. Then again this is a new year 
—the most important year in our lives. A new 
leaf is turned in the ledger, and we are going to 
write our account on it; our dealings with thirty 
or forty developing human beings. 

This is a time when the thinking person is over- 
awed and made sick at heart by the failure of c1- 
vilization to come within reasonable distance of 
his expectations. The fearful nightmare won't 
be dispelled. We feel as if the foundation of 
things has given way; but it shows us more 
clearly that our real task is to put a higher value 
on human life. We are directors in the factory 
for the formation of human character. Let us 
thank God for our chance to serve. 

Monarchies are breaking down; aristocracy 
has failed; and the only hope of mankind is in the 
people themselves. This country as the chief of 
governments must lead the way. The ballot, not 
blood and iron, must control; and, where the bal- 
lot controls, the greatest agency for the streng- 
thening of human ties and putting a value 
on human life is education. If our schools do 
not teach our people to work together and feel 
together, our government will fail and civilization 
will go back to the dark ages when fang and 
brawn controlled. 

Our gigantic task is to make our schools so 
good that the rich can find no better; so good 
that the poor will find in them the open door of 
unlimited opportunity. We must teach the brother- 
hood of man as never before. We must hold 
our people together, and teach them that the one 
ideal is service. We must teach the spirit of co- 
operation ; of good will; of unity; of love; of our 
dependence upon one another. Rules, regulations, 
course of study, text-books, psychology are impor- 


tant only as they aid us in our monumental task 
of training our boys and girls to see clearly the 
value of human life, and train them so to act that 
human life and human ideals are conserved. Sel- 
fishness, privilege and false pride must be subdued 
and in their place must be developed the spirit of 
comradeship, willingness to serve, and the ability 
to co-operate. 

Let us realize as never before that each of us 
is responsible for his own part, that each of us 


_ must have in mind the real purpose of it all, and 


then working together, we ought to make our 
work easier and more inspiring. There is no sub- 
ordinate place in the school business. It is all 
one work. If one teacher had all the ability of 
Wilson, Taft, Roosevelt, McKinley, Lincoln, 
Washington, Jefferson, Alexander Hamilton, 
Webster, Florence Nightingale, Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning, Harriet Beecher Stowe, and Jane Ad- 
dams, she could use it all in a schoolroom of ten 
pupils, because in those ten her problems would 
be as broad as humanity and would reach to the’ 
infinite. 

Where it is possible let us get the same pupils 
we had last year. They have been growing and 
thinking; they will be glad to see us; they know 
us well enough so that our opinion will mean 
something to them. Let us form them so they 
won't need reforming later. Let us read them, fol- 
low them, plan for them and with them, laugh with 
them, sympathize with them, dream with them, 
grow with them, love them. Take them all in. 
Don’t leave one hungry soul out. Don’t let them 
fail. Establish the habit of success, of industry, 
of politeness, manliness, womanliness, honor, up- 
rightness and integrity. What a privilege it is to 
know children, to be their big sister, their best 
friend, their other parent, their guide, and their 
ideal. Let us co-operate with their other parents 
as never before. 

The real pay of the real teacher is to see her 
pupils grow in accordance with her teaching and 
her visions. When asked what you teach Say, 
“Boys and girls.” When asked what you teach 
them say “I try to teach them how to live.” 

Let us use all the agencies for help and inspira- 
tion that are to be had. Let us have our aerials up 
and our wires grounded so that we may get the 
messages of the throbbing earth and those from 
the heavens above. Let us get help from all sides. 
Everybody is interested in children and schools. 
The person who is not interested in children is 
dead. He may not know it, but nevertheless he 
is dead. Let us use people and things: We can't 
do it alone. We need the help of the parents, and 
the whole community, the church, the press, the 
art museum, and the library. Let us have con- 
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stantly at our tongue’s.end and. our, fingef-tips 
books; the ee for our pupils and their 
parents, and’ all ‘books*that make life sweeter and 
better; books that make us think more of each 
other; books that raise the estimate of human 
lifé. 

The suggestive teacher has inspiration and in- 
formation to give away. Let us remember that 
it is not what we do that counts so much but what 
others do. What we do counts only as it effects 
what they do. It is their mental process,’ their 
heart throb, their reaction that counts. The test 
of a real teacher is the ability to bring about the 
desired reaction in everyone. 

This summer I had an opportunity of watching 
in action a very capable teacher. In fact, one so 
capable that her fame has gone abroad. She 
taught in a little school in Montana, and secured 
the co-operation of pupils and parents to such an 
extent that she was elected county school super- 
intendent in her home State of lowa while she was 
absent from the state. As county superintendent 


she secured the co-operation of pupils, 
teachers, parents, lawyers, doctors, ministers, 
the state __ college, and Bureau of 


Education, so that Page County and Jessie Field 
were known all over the country. 

She is a simple modest girl, still a young woman, 
who now is put in charge of the training of 
Y. W. C. A. workers from the New York office for 
the United States. 

The class I heard was one in re-directed 
arithmetic. She gave a motive for the work, say- 
ing that they needed a pamphlet of problems for 
Cook County, Illinois. With the aid of the 
teachers present she divided the book into chap- 
ters, appointed committees, and in ten minutes 
had the class started. Everybody was interested, 
and Miss Field stood there seemingly with nothing 
to do. 

Her program is a very simple one: Everybody 
is interested in education, so she gives everybody 
something to do. 

Can we give a motive for productive effort? Can 
we make the thing seem worth while? Can 
we put a real purpose into it? 

You can put purpose in it all. You can make 
language important because it is a means of ex- 


pression of ideas that must be expressed; 
not. only expressed for the present 
but preserved for the future. You can 


make mathematics important because with it you 
can make comparisons and arrive at real values. 
You can make geography and history important 
by connecting them up with the lives of children 
in time and space. You can make reading im- 
portant because it unlocks the door of sucha 
storehouse. Under you power, drawing, sewing, 
cooking, manual training are all a means of real 
expression. 

For us to teach the great lessons that must be 
taught we must live them. We must be 
glad serve. We must be willing 
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in, all forward» moyements. Let us 
ake this a year of real co-9peration®and good 
will. Let uS this year play the game of giving the 
best we have each day, and see how fast we can 
tow aud see how our work will become more and. 
more a blessing. 
I need your help in making the people of this 
beantiful.city. preud of their schools. We have 
good teachets, good parents, good schools and 
good people. So here goes for the best and hap 
piést year of our lives and for the best schools of 
the United States. 


> 


A COUNTRY DOCTOR 


JOHN D. BROOKS 
Superintendent, Natick, Mass. 


_ He was a country doctor. For forty years he 
had ministered to the sick throughout the 
countryside in all cases of disease and accident. In 
summer he jogged along the rough way, in a two- 
wheeled cart; in winter he travelled horseback 
with his drugs in his saddle bags. 

One winter day as I was making my annual 
tour to the rural schools, I overtook him and our 
courses being the same, we jogged along together. 

He had studied medicine for possibly two years 
in his youth and as doctors were at premium in war 
times, he volunteered and served as an army sur- 
geon. The war over, he returned to civil life to 
the practice of medicine. 

He took no medical magazines; he paid no at- 
tention to the phenomenal development of medi- 
cal science and hygiene; he hooted at antiseptic 
treatment of wounds; he had never investigated 
the anti-toxin treatment for diphtheria. He 
thought that the malaria prevalent in that region 
was caused by the shallow wells from which the 
inhabitants drew their water supply; he scouted 
the idea of fresh air treatment for tuberculosis 
and pneumonia. His pharmacopeia consisted ai- 
most wholly of quinine and opium. When they 
had chills and fever, he gave them quinine. When 
they hadn't, he gave them opium. 

The great advance in hygiene, in knowledge of 
the causes and in methods of diagnosis of disease 
which even I, a layman, knew casually, he knew 
nothing about or ignored; yet his kindly, easy- 
going personality and the ignorance of the country 
folk to whom he ministered enabled him to be the 
busy, popular practitioner that he was. 

When I left him, it was with the feeling that his 
indifference and professional sloth was a crime, 
and that it was a form of murder to treat disease 
as he was doing. 

Yet I stopped short. I belonged to a profes- 
sion too, a profession where the little children were 
allowed no choice but were forced to come undef 
our care; a profession that dealt not merely with 
their physical bodies but with their immortal 
minds and souls as well. Yet how many teachers 
I knew who had vegetated as they had been es- 
tablished in their profession. They read no edu- 


The demand of the day is profound faith in the vitality of intellectual ideals.— 


John Dewey. 
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cational magazines; they took no advanced 
courses; conventions were a bore; and criticisms 
and suggestions from supervisors were resented. 
In the dull tread-mill of worn out methods and 
back number devices their work daily became more 
mechanical and indifferent. 

Cannot, or rather must we not have some form 
of coroner’s jury to pass upon the animated 
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cadavers that encumber the teaching profession? 
In justice to childhood they should be sentenced 
to professional burial. Lack of professional prog- 
ress and improvement is a form of professional 
suicide. When teachers realize this truth and 
know that exact justice will be visited upon them, 
such professional retrogression or petrefaction will 
largely cease. 


MEMORIAL TO 


HON. SAMUEL W. McCALL. 


Edwin Ginn was emphatically a man of affairs. 
He was brought up upon a farm. He 
not merely was a farmer’s boy working upon 
the iarm, but when he was very young he went 
out upon a little bark, and for four or five months 
was fishing off the banks of Newfoundland. He 
was in the logging camps in the woods. He 
taught school. He worked his way through col- 
lege. He thus.had a variety of practical experi- 
ences, none .of which seemed to be disagreeable, 
and all of them educating in the highest degrec. 
He went very naturally from the selling of books 
to the making of books, He had an instinct to 
attach to himself great scholars. Almost the first 
book that he printed was by one of the great 
scholars of America. That was one of the 
sources of his success in business, the superior 
qualities of the men whom he associated with him 
and whose buoks he published. Another im- 
portant source was the powerful body of men that 
he attracted to him and associated with him in 
business. Those men would have made a success 
of any great business almost inevitable. 

I lived in the same town with Mr. Ginn for a 
great many years, and it seems to me that whether 
or not a man is a good neighbor is one of the best 
tests of his real character; for if a man does not 
love his neighbor whom he hath seen, how can he 
love God whom he hath not seen? I have some- 
times thought that great philanthropists who had 
endowed great institutions for the benefit of men 
whom they will never see may possibly in their 
love for their fellowmen be a little institutional, 
that it may be cold and distant, and that those 
benefits will not accomplish the good that should 
accomplish unless they come out of that spirit in a 
man which will lead him to help his neighbor, to 
leap into the bog with the man who is in trouble 
and help him get out and put him upon his feet 
again. 

Edwin Ginn was a man for whom the people oi 
our town of Winchester had a great regard, and 
in whom they had a great pride. He identified 
himself with the community, and he made himseli 
one of the most useful citizens any community 
could have. 

PROFESSOR GEORGE L. KITTREDGE, HARVARD. 

Ihave known Mr. Ginn for thirty years, and 
have known him well. My acquaintance with him 
has been the acquaintance of one human being 
with another when both are devoted, with all their 
energies, to the same object, each working in his 
own way. 

When I try to tell what Mr. Ginn did for the 


EDWIN GINN: 


advancement of learning, I find myself considering 
rather what he was. What he did you all know. 
It is a matter of record. It is a truism that, at 
the present time, the text-books of the United States 
ate the best text-books in the world. This 
is universally admitted. Cheerful testimony to 
that effect has been offered, of late, by our English 
cousins, who certainly have not been prone, in the 
past, to overvalue American products. Now the 
reason why our text-books are better than others 
is largely Edwin Ginn. By this I mean not that 
he published all the best text-books,—or all the 
good text-books,—but that he introduced into the 
business of publishing such works, and—what 13 
quite as significant—into the business of dis- 
seminating them, an ideal which was high and 
pure; and, furthermore, an ideal which—unlike 
some high and pure ideals—was also extremely 
intelligent. 

Mr. Ginn was an idealist. Sometimes he was 
an impatient idealist. Now and then he could not 
see why the millennium should not come with the 
turning of a hand. Now there are plenty of 
idealists in the world; there are plenty ardent and 
impetuous idealists; there are plenty of us who 
would bring on the millennium in a moment, if we 
could. But Mr. Ginn, with all his ardor, was an 
eminently practical person. He felt that things 
ought to be set right in an instant, but he under- 
stood well that it would take many years to bring 
the millennium about, whether in the publication 
of text-books or in any other respect. And it was 
this combination of ardent idealism and practical 
wisdom that made him so remarkable. 

There were many excellent books in circulation 
when Mr. Ginn began his career. But he was not 
content to peddle out the books that he found in 
existence, even though he knew that he could 
make money enough in that way. For he had an 
abiding faith in scholarship. He believed that 
knowledge—expert, specialized knowledge—was 
somehow power. He was convinced that there 
were great scholars in this country, and that they 
were in possession of something which ought to 
be got into text-books in a way that should be 
useful to the world at large. 

Everybody who has had much to do with edu- 
cation knows how hard it is, ordinarily, for a 
scholar to induce a practical man to listen to him 
for three minutes on any topic. There is a notion 
that a specialist must necessarily be narrow, that 
a great scholar cannot possibly be a good teacher, 
and that no one who has studied a subject deeply 
can express himself about it. in an intelligible 


~ eSelections from memorial booklet. 
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fashion. Mr. Ginn knew just how much and how 
little truth there is in these ideas. He saw the 
difficulty of inducing men who understood their 
specialties from top to bottom to put the elements 
before the public in a simple and usable shape. 
But he believed that this was a consummation 
devoutly to be wished, and that, if he devoted his 
life to the effort, the thing could be done. 

The scholars temper is a very peculiar temper, 
just as the lawyers temper is. peculiar, as _ the 
printers temper has its turms and twists, and tlie 
temper even of the parson is not always absolutely 
simple and easy-going. The scholar is especially 
liable to fits of queer and unreasonable depression, 
in which he convinces himself that all he tries to 
do amounts to nothing. He admits that the 
preacher is doing a great work, that the lawyer 
is a necessity, that the man who is laying cobble- 
stones in the street is accomplishing something 
worth while. “But what place in the world,” he 
asks, “is there for me?” 

Think what it meant to scholars, big and little, 
to come into contact with Mr. Ginn, who was not 
only full of life, but who believed in them, and 
could persuade them that their learning was no 
mere private pleasure of their own, but a posses- 
sion of actual use to the community. 

Lord Bacon says, in his essay on Youth and 
Age: “A certain rabbin, upon the text, “Your 
young men shall see visions, and your old men 
shall dream dreams,’ inferreth that young men are 
admitted nearer to God than old, because vision 
is a clearer revelation than a dream. And cer- 
tainly, the more a man drinketh of the world, the 
more it intoxicateth; and age doth profit rather 
in the powers of understanding than in the virtues 
of the will and affections.” Here was a man who 
never grew old. 

DR. EDWARD M. HARTWELL, BOSTON. 

Mr. Ginn founded a great, beneficent, and in- 
fluential business in connection with public edu- 
cation. In so doing, he was animated by public 
spirit as well as by honorable personal motives. 
He was profoundly interested in providing homes 
for the worthy poor. That was, perhaps, the sub- 
ject to which he gave more years of thought than 
to any of his other large benevolent schemes. And 
he was the founder of the World Peace Founda- 
tion—but observe that he did not attach his name 
to any but the firm of Ginn and Company, where 
it naturally belonged. 

He had a passion, I think, for co-operation—for 
seeking to have other people work with him—that 
is shown in the way he built up and conducted his 
great business. He wanted other people to see 
as he did, the portentous nature of the housing 
question; to appreciate the need for well-directed 
and unremitting effort to solve the many problems 
incident to the enormous and sudden overgrowth 
of cities right here and throughout the country. 
Failing to secure the co-operation he sought, he 
established the Charlesbank Homes and the 
World Peace Foundation out of his own means, 
but he always hoped that others would in time be 
induced to lend their aid to both institutions. He 
did not, as too many founders have, attach his 
name to his benefactions, and thereby preclude 
co-operation in the present or the future. 

The Charlesbank Homes are made “the ult- 
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mate legatee and devisee” under the will. Mr, 
Ginn’s contribution toward that charity was up- 
wards of a quarter of a million dollars. Four times 
that amount he proposed to devote to the pro- 
motion of the cause of International Peace; but he 
provided in his will that in case the nations should 
establish a workable method of settling their con- 
troversies without going to war, then, under 
proper conditions, the funds of the Peace Founda- 
tion shall go. to provide more homes for the peo- 
ple. 

The idea underlying the plan of the Charles- 
bank Homes foundation is this: that at fair, not 
nominal rents, sanitary commodious, and sufficient 
quarters should be provided in a good spot, and 
that it should be administered as a charity. It 1s 
provided in the will that in case of incorporation 
the incorporators and the trustees shall never have 
any money to divide among themselves, and that 
any proceeds that result from the operation of 
the Homes over and above the cost of necessary 
repairs and maintenance shall constitute a fund for 
extending the work. e 

The way he did these things bears witness to 
the vision which abode with him. As a young 
man he had vision and, as was_ intimated, 
he never lost it. But he had more than 
vision; he had the kind of vision 
that saw things in the large and in perspective, 
and he had prevision. He was a forward looking, 
farsighted man, who gave generously and planned 
wisely for the public welfare. 

We are suffering from the overgrowth and un- 
der-development of cities. Our oldest city is 
Boston, which is not yet a hundred years old. 
The founders of Massachusetts and of Boston 
planted no urban traditions here. They had 
them not. They were either country gentlemen 
or for the most part yeoman. There is traceable 
throughout all the history of New England, since 
they came, a deep, innate dislike or dread of city 
life. 

English literature abounds in dispraise of cities. 
Cowper said, “God made the country and man 
made the town.” Goldsmith, in “The Deserted 
Village,” glorified the country, and declared that 
in the city 

“Ten thousand baneful arts combined 
To pamper luxury and thin mankind.” 

Here in New England publicists and politicians, 
as well as poets, have kept alive the countrymen’s 
traditional abhorrence of urban conditions. Bota 
the people of Massachusetts and the townsmen 
of Boston frowned upon attempts to transform our 
ancient town into a city. Ten times the attempt 
was made in vain. Even in 1821, after the con- 
sent of the people of Boston had been obtained to 
its incorporation as a city, the rest of the state 
voted against amending the Constitution, so as to 
authorize the General Court to grant a_ city 
charter when a town should ask for one. How- 
ever, thanks to the preponderant voice of Bos- 
ton, the amendment was adopted by a scant ma- 
jority of less than one hundred votes in the whole 
State. 

Usage varies as to the significance of the term 
urban population. Inasmuch as the Constitution 
of Massachusetts, as amended in 1821, allows any 
community having 12,000 inhabitants to demand 
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‘a‘city charter, it is fair to say that since Boston 
became a city in 1822 the urban population of the 
state has increased from about 60,000 or less than 
one-eighth of the whole, to over two and one-hali 
millions, or fully three-quarters of the total popu- 
lation. 

Within the limits of what was the town of Bos- 
ton in 1820, there were fourteen persons to an 
acre of land; by 1910, the number had risen to 
ninety-eight. In 1910, the mean density of popu- 
lation for the whole city was only twenty-three 
persons per acre, Owing to the fact that about one- 
half of the landed area is made up of streets, open 
spaces, and land devoid of buildings. Neverthe- 
less, in 1910, there were five congested wards in 
Boston, with from 103 to 190 residents per acre. 

That slum districts have been suffered to spread 
unduly in our larger cities cannot be gainsaid, any 
more than that it is our duty to attempt to rectily 
their attendant evils. which threaten both our 
civic welfare and the health of the people. 

Notwithstanding the fact that Massachusetts has 
become a citified commonwealth, the larger part 
of its urban population still consists of persons 
who were born in the country or whose parents 
were. So-it is mot strange or wonderful that 
those who are most active in devising schemes to 
abate the slum evil should rather usually express 
a longing to restore to city denizens such condi- 
tions as signalized the Golden Age of New Eng- 
land, when nearly all communities were truly rural 
and whe:. all were blest with government by town 
meeting. 

I like to think that the circumstances under 
which Mr. Ginn was born and bred were influen- 
tial in shaping the aims and endeavors whereby 
in his mature years he strove to provide better 
homes fortheplainpeople of Boston. In the Charles- 
bank Homes there are three hundred and five 
rooms, grouped in apartments, and capable of 
housing nearly five hundred people. It is an in- 
teresting and hopeful undertaking. He placed 
the Homes on a street facing the Charlesbank 
Park, and overlooking the Charles River Basin, 
on a spacious, airy site, commanding wide vistas. 

When he removed the quarters of his firm from 
what had become a gloomy canon in Tremont 
Place, he chose spacious quarters on Beacon Hill, 
opposite Boston Common. In his room there 
overlooking the Common, he would not have awn- 
ings or curtains. Always he would have light and 
air. So, too, he put the Athenaeum Press on a 
goodly site over in Cambridge, near to the Charles 
River Basin, and nearly opposite the Charlesbank 
Homes. 

No wonder he had an abiding horror of the 
carksome and stifling conditions found in crowded 
tenement districts, for he was born and as a boy 
lived and worked on a_ side-hill farm in Maine. 
There he early learned the meaning of work and 
the value of money; and being “blessed with 
poverty,” acquired habits of thrift and self-denial, 
Then, too, before he began to fit for college, he 
broadened his experience by earning his bread in 
a winter logging camp in the Maine woods, and 
on summer trips, in a fishing smack, to the banks 
of Newfoundland. 

Gifted with fine and generous instincts and an 
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ardent temperament, quick at seizing opportuni- 
ties, was it not natural that Mr. Ginn should be- 
come a founder, and that his foundations should 
bear the stamp of his personality? 

The first address in behalf of the peace cause 
which Mr. Ginn ever made was at Mohonk Dake, 
at one of the Mohonk Conferences on Interna- 
tional Arbitration; and there, too, his last ad- 
dress was made. That first address was made in 
1901. 

When Mr. Ginn made at Mohonk his demand 
for a stronger and more generous organization 
of the peace work, urged the necessity of enlist- 
ing business men in the cause, and said they ought 
to raise a million dollars for the work, I remem- 
ber this was talked of not uncommonly as vague 
and visionary language. When he said presently, 
yet more definitely, that he would be one of ten to 
contribute a million dollars, I heard men say that 
it was idle talk, and they did not believe it would 
ever be done. But although such a large amount 
had never before been spoken of for peace propa- 
ganda, this man lived to give to the cause himself 
the whole sum that in that speech at Mohonk, in 
1901, he asked that the business men in the country 
devoted to the peace cause should unite to con- 
tribute together. 

He said in that same first speech—and the con- 
fident and fortifying word should be recalled—that 
though great forces were against us, all the best 
interests of civilization were with us—industry, ag- 
riculture, art—and that because they were, or- 
ganization and education would do the rest. 

He made many speeches upon the peace cause 
after that 1901 address at Mohonk. He first out- 
lined his ideas fully at the International Peace 
Congress in Boston in 1904. He spoke at the 
International Peace Congress at Lucerne in 1905, 


at the New York Congress in 1907, 
at Chicago in 1909, at Washington in 1910, 
at Baltimore in 1911; and in 41911 he 
was also at the Conference in Berne. His mes- 


sage was a simple one, and always essentially the 
same. He called upon the press, he called upon 
the church, he called upon the schools, he called 
upon business men, he called upon the young men 
of the community, to do their work for the cause, 
and urged the peace friends of the country to or- 
ganize and the business men of the country to see 
that the organization was backed up. His ex- 
perience as a business man had made him practi- 
cal; and had taught him that great ideas and great 
movements must be backed up with money to 
achieve success. As a business man he was in- 
troduced at his first appearance in the peace cause, 
and the appeal for practical backing for the cause 
was always at the front with him. 

I do not know how many of our fellow-citizens 
in Boston, know that had it not been for Edwin 
Ginn the great International Congress of 
Chambers of Commerce would never have come 
to this city in 1912. It was the most important 
gathering of business men that the world has ever 
seen, and, as it proved and he foresaw, one of 
the greatest gatherings for the promotion of peace 
and international friendship. He knew that in 
the world’s commerce, the world’s trade and fin- 
ance are both the chief menaces and the chief 
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helps to the cause; that in many of the vested in- 
terests: of men lay the menace but that the broad 
views of business men and the paramount demands 


of commerce itself were largely to produce the 
seure!: When in 1902 he published the first book 


for the cause, it was the great book of Jean de 
Bloch, “The Future of War.” He was one of the 
first:to welcome Norman Angell’s “The Great LI- 
lusion,” which brought home to the business world 
yet:more definitely the economic folly and futility 
of war, and'to ally Norman Angell to the World 
Peace Foundation. But it was upon education 
that Mr. Ginn chiefly relied. We shall'see triumph 
for the cause, he said, when a generation has 
passed though the schools and colleges that has 
been trained to look upon this problem with the 
true philosophy and truly to understand the facts. 
That was what he banked upon—the schools—as 
his educational life had peculiarly fitted him to do. 
That is why he emphasized especially the value of 
the college young man, knowing that from the col- 
leges come the men who chiefly influence public 
opinion in this American democracy—the states- 
men and lawyers and editors and preachers and 
teachers. That is why he welcomed and so 
generously helped the Cosmopolitan Club move- 
ment in our universities. 

Idealism, organization, education, consecration, 
youth—these were the things upon which he re- 
lied. 

Mr. Ginn’s last words in his address at theMo- 
honk Conference on International Arbitration, 
May 14, 1913.—We have before us a task that few 
comprehend. It is for us not only to institute the 
measures necessary to curtail this awful waste of 
life and property, but to bring conviction to the 
masses, that this question cannot be handled suc- 
cessfully by a few people. It is a work for the 
whole world. We must, do our part toward 
bringing the subjects so forcefully before each and 
everyone that all will feel that it is necessary to 
take a hand in it. We go about our vocations of 
every kind, giving ninety-nine per cent, of our 
time and money to them, with hardly a thought 
ora dollar to the greatest of all meeds, and ex- 
pect these terrible evils of war will be done away 
with,—that in some way the powers of the earth 
or the heavens will remove them. Great changes 
in the established order of things do not come 
about in this way. The Allwise Power has no 
hands or voices but ours. He must work 
through His creatures; and, if we fail to take up 
His commands, the work wil! have to wait. Latent 
feeling must be transformed into action. The 
peace leaders have not impressed the people suffi- 
ciently with the idea that this is a work that must 
be undertaken by the people as a whole in a large 
way if any great change is to be made, and that 
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it will never succeed with an indefinite and uricer- 
tain source of supply. We must place responsi- 
tality as broadly as possible upon the people, and 
ask each to take a hand in contributions of both 
money andtime. It is not enough for the minister 
in the pulpit to devote one Sunday in the year 
to a peace Sermon; nor for the teacher in the school 
to give one day in the year to peace lessons; nor 
the newspaper one editorial in the. year; nor for 
the men of business and finance to have a con- 
vention once a year to talk over these matters, 
All must be awakened to the necessity of taking 
a vital hand in this work. The future of our cause 
depends especially upon the co-operation of vig-. 
erous young men who wish to devote their whole 
lives to carrying it forward; and to such our 
schools and colleges and churches and the press 
should earnestly appeal. 
— 


CUNSCIENCE, NOT SCIENCE 


BIRD S. COLER 
New York 


Materialistic education, wherein the knowledge 
of God plays no part, is doomed. Conscience, not 
science, is our need in the schools of today. In 
this great democracy I assert that it is not our 
Constitution nor our theories of government 
which are at fault, but if unjust and pu)lic officials 
exist, it is because the people lack the intelligence 
and the honesty of purpose that produce justice. 

Reform must begin at the root. In a demo- 
cracy it must begin with the individual. Let us 
look at the matter soberly and see what keeping 
religion out of the schools has accomplished. Is 
public opinion in this republic of ours what it was 
a generation ago? We had certain ideals then 
are they as strong now as they were ‘hen? 

You may well clamor for a religious awakening 
when our schools are being made the agencies of 
the Socialist propaganda! The red flag does not 
mean brotherhood to the world, it does not mean 
brotherhood to the rank and file of Socialists. 
It means class war and revolution. 

No set of laws will make a people good or 
make a people great. Better stamp svt the sym- 
pathy which is too strong among young men of 
ambition who are making up our world, with the 
lawlessness, moral and _ statutory, that brings 
material success. 

But the spirit of honest research is taking hold 
among the real men of science, and 1 am told a 
belief in God is now said to be characteristic 
among the most profound of them if not the most 
of them. Socialism, like materialism, is doomed 
to death under the blaze of the more ~odern edu- 
cation whose dawn is already brightenirg the sky. 


—Address. 


It is safe to assert that no part of mathematical material or system should be 


included in the general elementary curriculum on the ground of discipline alone. 


—A. Duncan Yocum, University of Pennsylvania. 
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LOOKING ABOUT 


A. E, WINSHIP, EDITOR 


ILLINOIS, CONSOLIDATED COUNTRY~ 
SCHOOL 

At Rollo, twenty miles from DeKalb, Hlinots, 
is a famous consolidated country school that’ is 
genuinely rural. It was opened in mid-winter, 
over a year ago, January 13, 1913. Seven one- 


ROLLO, 


room districts united in the Rollo School. 

Teg) acres, of good land was bought for $2,000, 
ofttina ‘ornfield country where there was no sug- 
gestion of a village. There is a residence for 
the six teachers, a good, modern building with all 
modern conveniences, appropriately and ade- 
quately furnished including libraty and piano. No 
teachers in. America have a more delightful ‘com- 
munity home or boarding life. Here is a beauti- 
ful teachers’ home, in the country, with ‘city com- 
forts, and in the school yard. 

The school building» is sixty-seven feet by 
eighty-four feet, with playrooms for boys and 
for girls, and playgrounds well equipped. The 
playrooms are each twenty-four by twenty-five 
feet. There is a domestic science room, twenty- 
three by twenty-four, and a manual arts room of 
the same size. 

The classrooms are as satisfactory as in elegant 
city buildings with high school laboratories and 
library with 1,500 bound volumes and all appro- 
priate and desirable magazines and papers. 

Provisions forteachingagricultureare of the best. 

There is a playground for the grades and an- 
other for high school students. There are four 
double tennis courts and a_ baseball diamond. 

Physical training is given once a week to all 
girls in the high school, and there are gymnastic 
exercises, games, marching, work with wands, 
bean bags, dumb bells, besides folk dances, tennis 
and volley ball. Two basket ball teams are or- 
ganized. 

The students are organized into a _liter- 
ary society which meets twice a month with pro- 
grams suitable to the season, consisting of papers, 
readings and plays by the older members and 
songs and games by the lower grades; there are 
also inter-class debates. This work is required 
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and school credits given for it. Home work by 
the pupils is certified by the pareftts on industrial 
cards and credits given for it in s¢thool: ~ 

Six wagons bring the children from their homes, 
Samuel H. Dadisman, the principal, is in every- 


wWedrthy of the best outfit, all in all, for 
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way especially adapted to this noble work and is 


teal 
country work with country boys and girls, in the 
country with all the comforts of home for all the 
teachers. 


NOBLE VIRGINIA 


R. C, STEARNES 
State Superintendent, Virginia 


1912-19183 COMPARED. WITH 1908-1909. 

The year 1908-1909 was a milestone .n Virginia's 
career, The high school fund was doubled, agri- 
cultural and normal training departments were es- 
tablished in high schools, and the common school 
fund received an increase of $55,000. A law was 
enacted providing for better local supervision and 
adequate salaries to division supecintendents. 


. That year showed the largest increase in total av- 


erage daily attendance and in average daily attend- 
ance of white children since the inauguration of 
the public school system. The same year and the 
succeeding year showed the largest mereases in 
high school enrollment and number of visits to 
schools by division superintendents. These of- 
ficers were just beginning to show the people what 
they could do when they had a fair chance. 

That session 1912-1913 saw the largest increases 
in enrollment of white children, in number of 
schoolrooms opened to the children, in number of 
days all of the schools were in session, and best of 
all, in the amount of money paid teachers. 

In 1912-1913 we enjoyed the services of a 
larger proportion of teachers having normal school 


.and college training than ever before, and this fall, 


for the first time, we witness the day when it can 
be said that if every regularly certificated teacher 
in Virginia had been placed in a Virginia school, 
there would have been no emergency certificates 
issued to white teachers. 

The Sage Foundation suggests ten tests, five of 
which may be approved without question; namely, 
enrollment, school days per child, attendance at 
large, attendance in high schools, and length of 
school plants varies according to location, climate, 
liable; namely, salaries, cost of school plant, ex- 
penses per child, expenditure and wealth, and daily 
cost. To comparecost or salaries paid teachers in 
New York City and in a county in this State with- 
out towns or railroads is absurd. The cost of 
school plants varies according to location climate, 
and purity of public service." There are buildings 
in this country that cost hundreds of thousands of 
dollars, yet they are neither as sanitary nor as well 
ventilated and lighted as some of our thousand 
dollar buildings. 

To stress relative expenditure and wealth is to 
despair under all of the conditions which surround 
us. Our most effective appeal is to those poor 
in this world’s goods, but rich im faith. People of 
that type are the ones who build and beautify 
schoolhouses all over Virginia. 

The Sage Foundation tests must be condemned 
because they take too much account of the pe- 
cuniary side of school administration. They fail 
utterly becawse they take no account of growth 
as a test of efficiency. Using the figures of 1910 
the Foundation issued a pamphlet in 1913 placing 
Virginia forty-first in the list of States. 


For proof, the pamphlet asserted that only 61.8 
per cent. of Virginia’s school population was en- 
rolled in the public schools. As a matter of fact 
or enrollment that year was 65 per cent. or 
402,109 out of a school population of «16.168, 

We show in 1913 an enrollment of 427,801 out of 
a school population of 616,168. This is 69 per cent. 
and when we take the whites alone we have an en- 
roliment of 306,415 out of 398,408 or 76 per cent, 

When one takes the enrollment in the State of 
Washington given highest rank in the Sage re- 
port, and compares the enrollment in that State 
as given by the United States Census Bureau tn 
1910 with our figures for 1913, computed on the 
United States census basis, he finds Virginia 69.6 
per cent. and Washington 69.3 per cent. in native 
white enrollment. If Virginia can do this on a 
per capita expenditure of seven dollars, as com- 
pared with thirty-two dollars in Washington State, 
where lies efficiency? 

Aye more, where are the figures that should 
tell of the sacrifices of poorly paid teachers and 
much criticised school boards to accomplish these 
results? I doubt whether our relative increases 
of 17,970 in enrollment and 17,066 in average daily 
attendance during the past session have been sur- 
passed in any State. 

If any one asks why this apparent variance be- 
tween the figures given by our State Department 
and the United States Census Bureau, [ reply that 
we have the school age seven to nineteen, while 
the Census Bureau adopts the school age six to 
twenty and I add that keeping children six years 
of age out of school costs us from twenty to thirty- 
five thousand in school enrollment every year. 

The Sage Foundation gives us thirty-third place 
in high school efficiency because after only four 
years of state wide effort we had forty-four pupils 
in high schools for each thousand in elementary 
schools when New Hampshire, which was given 
first rank, had 118. New Hampshire began her 
high school development as a special feature of 
educational activity in 1781 when Dr. Phillips en- 
cowed the famous academy at Exeter. 

New Hampshire may be said to be the home of 
the traditional high school. Eliminating the en- 
rollment in negro schools, Virginia had in 1910 
sixty-four pupils in public and private high schools 
for each 1,000 of elementary enrollment and eighty 
in 1913. This _would put us between Illinois 
(twenty-second) and New Jersey (twenty-third) in 
1910, and between Ohio (sixteenth) and Kansas 
(seventeenth) in 1913, if we adopt the 1910 basis 
for the year last named. Our public high schools 
enrolled 20,244 in 1913 an increase of 2,358. 

The Sage report is a valuable medium of com- 
parison among States if one uses the United 
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States Census Bureau reports to check and in- 
terpret its figures but as a document offering of- 
ficial facts or to be used to stimulate progress, it 
is like the almanac of three years ago. 

I have dwelt at length on the Sage report be- 
cause it has been so widely quoted by our speakers 
and newspapers and because I am deeply im- 
pressed with the fact that our system needs just 
now from platform and press thoughts that hearten 
and words that cheer. We are on the right track 
and hope to prove that fact by what 1s shown in 
the figures of this report. 

The progressive rural school policies in Vir- 
ginia during the past eight years have been con- 
solidation of schools, development of high schools, 
better supervision, a State system of certificating 
teachers, more schools to train teachers, voca- 
tional studies, demonstration work, school fairs, 
proper school buildings, medical inspection, sani- 
tary surroundings, an organized teaching force, 
and co-operation with parents, to which must now 
be added State aid for remote or destitute localities. 

The percentage of school population enrolled in 
the United States is 72.54 on the basis of ages five 
to eighteen. Our percentage of enrollment is 
seventy-six among white children on the basis of 
ages seven to nineteen. This would make the 
State rank twenty-third on the basis of white en- 
rollment. Colorado shows the highest enrollment 
percentage namely, 88.36. The North Atlantic 
States as a body show only 67.91 per cent. 
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Our ratio of average daily attendance to enroll- 
ment is 67 per cent. for whites. This would make 
us rank thirty-third or thirty-fifth among the 
States, the average for the country at large being 
71.4. 

The United States Bureau of Education adopts 
ages five to eighteen, the United States Census Bu- 
reau ages six to twenty, the State of Virginia ages 
seven to nineteen. This unfortunate condition of 
affairs causes Virginia to suffer more by compari- 
son than any State in the Union. We do not get 
credit for enrollment near our maximum age and 
lose one or two years below our minimun age by 
not admitting children until they are seven. 

One of the best tests of a school system is the 
number of children enrolled, and one of the best 
tests of a supervisory and teaching force is its 
ability to keep those children in school. No sys- 
tem can ever be approved until it attracts or se- 
cures the attendance of children. [Illiteracy and 
the thousand ills which accompany it will be our 
heritage until we can get our children in school. 
As long as we fall below 75 per cent. of the enroll- 
ment, which means not less than 56 per cent. of 
school population, in average daily atiendance, it 
is ours either to blush or bemoan our fate. If we 
can attain these percentages without compulsory 
education we shall do well, indeed. And when we 
reach that goal the people will see that the next 
step is taken and will gladly give us the advantages 
of compulsory attendance.—Address. 


ACCREDITING MUSIC 


WILSON TOUT 
Superintendent, North Platte, Nebraska 


In the summer of 1910 I received permission to 
give credit for instrumental music taken by high 
school pupils under approved teachers, such credit 
to be accepted toward graduation requirements. 

We have refrained from approving teachers un- 
til they have shown without a question that they 
were qualified and had had good experience. We 
have made such regulations as were thought best 
for the proper safeguarding of the work and in the 
main the approved teachers have been very good 
about seeing that these regulations were carried 
out to the letter. Where there has been any con- 
tention it has nearly always been because of mis- 
understanding. The plan has been in operation 
for four years. 

Table 1 shows the number of credit points which 
has been recorded each year for boys and girls and 
the total. 


TABLE 1. 

Year Boys Girls Total 
1910-1911 11 33 44 
1911-1912 4 33 37 
1912-1913 3 27 30 
1913-1914 3 32 35 

Total. . 21 125 146 


From this data we see that accredited Music ap- 
Peals stronger to girls than to boys. The table 
does not show the number who enrolled in music, 
but who did not secure a point. This number is 
quite large. 

Table 2 shows the credit points classified as 


A, B, C, D, E, which are the grades given by the 
music teachers for the work done. 


TABLE 2. 
Grade Boys Girls Total 
A 0 12 12 
B 4 66 70 
10 35 45 
D 6 8 14 
E 1 4 5. 
Total.. 21 125 146 


We notice that grades are uniformly higher in 
this subject than in most regular school subjects 
and this is accounted for partly because of the dif- 
ference in standards of marking and partly because 
music is selected usually by those who do well in it. 

A few criticisms have come to me and in most 
cases I have been able to eliminate the causes. But 
the solution of some are still a puzzle. Here they 
are:— 

The superintendent is accused of favoring cer- 
tain music teachers. I can only say that I have 
taken great pains not to give favor to any teacher 
when my advice has been sought but to submit the 
whole list of approved»teachers for the considera- 
tion of the pupil or patron. 

The charge is made, that pupils do not have to 
do as much work to get a grade as in most other 
high school subjects. Pupils usually measure the 
amount of work they put on a subject by the ease 
with which they secure results. And they get re- 
sults with ease when they like the work or are 
adapted to it. When we think of the select few 
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who take music for credit we are not surprised that 
they get good results and so think it is easy. 

The charge is made that the approved teachers 
do. not hold the pupils up to adequate standards. 
In some cases this charge may have been true, but 
it is usually just the opinion of the child or is 
slander instigated by professional jealousy. 

Here is the form used for enrollment :— 


To Any Accredited Teacher of Music: 


in. North Platte High School, wishes to take 
private music lessons on the.............- This 


student will be given High School credit for 
this work after proper reports have been re- 
ceived from you. It is understood that this 
permit covers this Semester only and is void 


after one high school credit has been received. 
Please fill out at once and send by the student, 


a copy of the Enrollment Blank, and when the 
32 lessons have been completed in a satisfactory 
manner, send a copy of the Credit Blank BY 
MAIL or DELIVER IN PERSON. Never 
send the credit Blank by the student. 

This form is made out by the superintendent or 
high school principal, after satisfying himself that 
the student in question has not enrolled for too 
many other subjects. It is handed to the student 
who carries it to the teacher who is selected by the 
student. 

Here is the form of the return by the music 
teacher :-— 


a student in North Platte High School for 
private music lessons on the.................. 
This student will take................ lesson a 
week, the lessons to be given at (hour)......... 
and 


Not more than two lessons 
a week will be given, each to be of thirty 
minutes. I am to assume all responsibility for 
collection of all charges and in no case will I 
hold the North Platte City Schools responsible 
for any amount. 

A number of these blanks are furnished to each 
approved teacher of music. Upon receiving a 
permit from the school authorities the teacher fills 
out this blank and sends it to the person who 
signed the permit. 

Here is the form for the report:— 


student in North Platte High School, has taken 32 
music lessons on the piano..................... on the 
dates given below and they have been satisfactory. A 
dati has been earned. 

30... 


should be mailed or delivered in person by the teacher.) 

These blanks are furnished to the approved 
teachers of music and upon them the record of the 
student is kept. After the grade has been earned, 
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this blank properly filled out and signed is sent to 
the person who signed the permit. This blank is al- 
ways sent by mail or delivered in person. 

Students enrolled in the North Platte High 
School may receive a maximum of six points. credit 
toward graduation by complying with the following 
regulations governing credit for vocal or instru- 
mental music. 

Rule 1. The Board of Education may accredit 
teachers of vocal or instrumental music who have 
shown marked ability as teachers in these special 
lines. Institutions and schools will not be ac- 
credited but only individual teachers of such 
schools or institutions or individual teachers not 
connected with such schools or institutions. 

Rule 2. Accredited teachers will give standard 
courses and standard selections for study. The 
exact course and method of study is left to the in- 
dividual teacher’s judgment but the Board of Edu- 
cation maintains its right to give examinations to 
the pupils of teachers suspected on not having a 
high standard, before giving them credit. Also its 
certificate of accreditment may be withdrawn from 
teachers violating any of the regulations herein 
given covering their work. 

Rule 3. Pupils wishing credit in music must se- 
lect their own teachers from among those approved 
by the Board of Education and must make all ar- 
rangements with them as individuals. Neither 
the school nor its authorities will make such ar- 
rangements nor assume any liability or responsi- 
bility whatever. Pupils must pay the teacher di- 
rectly and not through the school or its authorities. 

Rule 4. Not more than two half-hour lessons a 
week may be given for credit. The lessons may 
be more than half an hour in length, but not less. 
When a lesson is missed for any reason, three les- 
sons must not be given during any other week. 

Rule 5. Two hours practice each week day or 
six hours preparation is required for each lesson. 
No lessons may be given on the Sabbath. 

Rule 6. When a lesson is given it should be 
marked satisfactory or unsatisfactory by the 
teacher. Full payment should be demanded in 
either case. When thirty-two satisfactory lessons 
have been given the credit blank (Form 3) should 
be mailed to the superintendent. This blank should 
not be given to the pupil to hand to the superin- 
tendent. Grades should be marked as follows:— 
A, 95 to 100; B, 90 to 95; C, 85 to 90; D, 80 to 85; 
E, 75 to 80; F, below 75. 

Rule 7. Pupils taking music for credit may be 
excused from school for two periods required each 
week, if such periods do not conflict with the regu- 
lar work of the pupil and if they are approved by 
the principal of the high school. It is not necessary 
that school time be used in order to receive credit. 
Pupils may take music during vacations but not 
more than.two points credit for music can be en- 


‘tered on the recotds for any one year. 


Rule 8. In order to get one point of high school 
credit the thirty-two lessons must be taken from 
the same teacher. Under no conditions will credit 
be given where a change of teachers is made dur- 
ing the taking of the thirty-two lessons. Teachers 
must not use substitutes when out of the city or 
when sick or for any other reason. 

Rule 9. No credit will be entered for pupils dure 


ing the year in which they graduate, 
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UNIT COURSES IN THE ELEMENTARY INDUS- 
TRIAL SCHOOLS, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


FRANK BALL 
Director, Industrial Education 


This article was written at the request of Dr. 
Winship after a visit by him on one of our 
“Quarterly Settlement Days,” 

Some one has said that “the object of all edu- 
cation should betoincreasetheusefulness of man— 
usefulness to himself and others. Every human 
being should be taught that his first duty is to take 
care of himself, and that to be self-respecting he 
must be self-supporting.” 

The theories, principles and abstractions of con- 
ventionalized classical learning never can make an 
effective educational appeal to the concrete and 
practical nature of a motor-minded boy of the 
adolescent years, give him an opportunity ina 
school like this. This school is one that offers 
an opportunity to boys to learn the funda- 
mentals of a trade, giving him the choice 
of several, expecting he will finish his trade under 
commercial conditions later on. We offer pre- 
paration in Printing, Sheet Metal work, Practical 
Electricity and Bench and Mill work in wood with 
the necessary Mechanical Drawing as applied to 
each line of work. The academic branches really 
do correlate with the shop work. In this school 
each shop occupies fifty per cent. of the boys’ 
time and the combined academic work with the 
gymnasium occupies the other fifty per cent. 

We expect to have the work of the Sheet Metal 
department endorsed by the members of the Mas- 
ter Tinners’ Association and the local Union of 
Sheet Metal Workers and that they will draw on 
these schools for their apprentices, believing that 
they will give some credit toward the regular ap- 
prentice work for work done in this school. In 
other words, making this an official try-out school 
for boys who will present themselves later on to 
learn the trade. 

Boys who at intervals, during the year present 
themselves to employers seeking either positions, 
or asking to be taught the trade, are generally 
sadly deficient in those things that are the first 
. business of the public school to care for—the 
ability to think, to reason, and to observe, to give 
intelligent expression either written or oral to the 
thought or expression, that is what we are trying 
to overcome in these schools. 

What we want is that ‘the employe and labor 
wnion man should help us to help him, let us get 
the boy first and try him out (between fourteen 
and sixteen) and give to the trade, for commercial 
training, the well formed (in all senses) embryonic 
tradesmen who needs only farther developing and 
then the polishing. We have what they do not 
possess: Time, Patience, and Ability to try him 
out and help him to find himself. It he does not 
fit into one we can try him in another and an- 
other until he finds his niche. 

The employer should realize that engaging an 
apprentice is a much more important task than 
hiring a journeyman, that boy selection entails 
Serious responsibility, the inflicting upon the in- 
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dustry (and possibly upon his shop or community) 
of a lifetime of misapplied and unprofitable energy 
—or a lifetime of progress that may eventuate 
into a veritable endowment. 

A Unit Course is a brief course or limited num- 
ber of lessons meeting some specific and common 
need. In this system, time is not considered so 
important a factor as the accomplishment of the 
principals and practice outlined in each unit. The 
principles of drawing in all departments are the 
same, but their application is developed in con- 
nection with the actual work done in each shop. 

We divide the year’s work into four parts of 
ten weeks each. At the end of each ten weeks we 
have a “Quarterly Settlement Day” when we is- 
sue a certificate (printed in our Printing Shop) 
stating that the bearer has completed satisfactorily 
the amount of work assigned to that Unit in shop, 
English, Mathematics, Gymnasium, Elementary 
Science and Drawing. It is possible for a boy 
to get a certificate from each of these branches; 
in fact, it is necessary before he gets his bigger 
certificate for a year’s work, When a boy is 
ready for more advanced work, he gets it and 
goes ahead. He does not have to wait because 
others are more slow than he. If a boy is not 
ready for all his credits at “Quarterly Settlement 
Day” he gets the part he has earned and will get 
the others: when he is entitled to them. 

Some school people when they first heard of 
our scheme thought it would be an inducement 
to the boy (whom we wanted to hold in school and 
give preparation for a right start in life) to leave 
school and go-to work as soon as he had one cer- 
tificate, but it has worked out otherwise. There 
is always something new and attractive just ahead, 
pulling at the boy and keeping him im school, and 
it is safe to say that a boy does not leave these 
schools now unless he is obliged to. He does not 
lack in interest; school is not a dry place; there 
is not a dull moment during the day from the 
morning exercises, where they put a vim into their 
songs and class yells, to the Inter-School indoor 
baseball games after school. 

The ordinary boy from the public school who 
thinks of leaving school at fourteen, if he is asked 
what he is going to do, says “get a job” with no 
special line in view. Our boys, particularly from 
the electrical department, when questioned in f2- 
gard to future intentions, usually reply “Electri- 
cal Trades and Night Technical School’—show- 
ing that we have accomplished what we are after, 
to create a desire for a useful occupation and more 
education along specific lines. 


AN ADDED TRIBUTE 


My dear Mr. Winship: I am glad to have the oppor- 
tunity to add my tribute to Jim Greenwood. He was one 
of the very first school men with whom I had the honor 
to be acquainted with forty years ago. I met him in a 
book fight. It makes no difference which side won. 
That he was a “great educator” does not interest me at 
all. He was first, last, and all the time a man; and I 
could not have loved him more had he been my brother. 
The influence of such a man never dies. It is immortal. 

J. W. Redway. 

Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
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WILL THE SCROOLMASTER SUPPLANT THE 
LAWYER IN STATESMANSHIP? 


In this day of startling transformations it will 
not be impossible to have the schoolmaster sup- 
plant the lawyer in statesmanship. Among the 
positively great men in Congress, among the fore- 
most literally, with their legislative experience, are 
Congressman Kelly of Michigan, who was state 
superintendent, Congressman Aswell of Louisiana, 
former state superintendent and president of the 
state normal school Congressman Abercrombie of 
Alabama who was state superintendent and president 
of the state university, and no men in the minority 
party haveoutclassed Congressman Frank B. Willis, 
professor in Ada Normal University, and S. D. 
Fess, president of Antioch College. 

Take Dr. Fess as an example. It is his first 
term in Congress and in the minority, yet he is 
ranking member of the Committee on Enrolled 
Bills, member of Committee on Insular Affairs, 
member of Committee on Education, member of 
National Vocational Education Commission ap- 
pointed by President Wilson to report a plan for 
Federal Aid to Vocational Education, and was 
selectedtorepresent Congress at the Independence 
Day Celebration at Philadelphia, July fourth, 
where the President spoke for the nation. 

On the anniversary of the birth of Lincoln the 
House invited Dr. Fess to give the address of the 
occasion. The House of Representatives par- 
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ticularly honored Dr. Fess by ordering by unani- 
mous consent that his address be printed as a pub- 
lic document. Over 88,000 copies of the address 
were distributed. 

These schoolmaster Congressmen represent 
both of the leading political parties. The emi- 
nently heroic, wise and brilliant Governor Ferris 
of Michigan is a schoolmaster first, last and all the 
time, and Congressman Frank B. Willis was the 
only man in Ohio except Dr. Fess who had any 
prospect of returning his party to power; in 
Pennsylvania there was not the slightest hope of 
his party returning to power without Superin- 
tendent Martin G. Brumbaugh as a candidate, and 
these two empire commonwealths have  school- 
masters as gubernatorial candidates. 

In the National Arena, two of the most eminent 
representatives of the United States at Foreign 
Courts are professors from Princeton and 
Williams, while the schoolmaster President is a 
world figure in statesmanship. 

These facts, striking as they are, do not furnish 
the only suggestion that the schoolmaster may 
supplant the lawyer in statesmanship. In this age 
of freakish suspicion, lawyers of distinction have 
very generally been attorneys for interests and 
men with which the public is out of sympathy, or 
have been almost fanatically opposed to them so 
that, in either case, they are not available, while the 
schoolmaster who has demonstrated his capacity 
for leadership has public confidence, and is not 
handicapped by prejudice. 

The modern schoolmaster is as scholarly in his 
preparation for his profession as is the lawyer and 
he is likely to be a more widely read man than the 
lawyer during his active life. Why shouldn't the 
schoolmaster be a statesman! 

“OUR SOUTHERN HIGHLANDERS’’* 

The most fascinating. study in human nature 
presented by America is that of Our Southern 
Highlanders who live in the most enchanting 
region east of the Black Hills. In the Alleghanies, 
south of the Potomac, there are forty-six peaks 
higher than Mt. Washington, which is the high- 
est point east of the Black Hills and north of the 
Potomac, and 288 mountain points more than 
5,000 feet high. In one stretch of 300 miles 
there are almost 300 points more than 5,000 feet 
high. In North Carolina alone there is an area 
almost as large as Massachusetts in which the 
average height is near 3,000 feet. 

Why should Americans yield to the allurements 
of the Alps and Pyrenees when the scenery at 
hand is more scenically stimulating, more captiva- 
ting as a social study than any spot in Europe, 
and, withal, blessed with refreshing patriotic im- 
pulses? 


“Our Southern Highlanders. ” By Horace Kephart. New York: 
Outi g Publishing Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 393 pp. 
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One reason is that they have read almost noth- 
ing of it and have heard even less about it. 
Charles Egbert Craddock (Miss Murfree), John 
Fox, Jr., and Alice MacGowan have charmed us 
with their fiction, and Président William Goodell 
Frost of Berea College, Has, on a thousand plat- 
forms, shed light on the nooks and corners of the 
life of the moutitain whites, but it was left for 
Horace Kephart in “Our Southern Highlanders” 
to do more than all novelists and orators to vivify 
the picture and vitalize the life of that wonderful 
world and more wonderful people. 


a 


VOCATIONAL QUESTIONNAIRE 


Superintendent L. D. Hine, Crawfordsville, In- 
diana, has made a most valuable investigation of 
the out-of-school activities of high school boys. 

There were 153 high school boys with a vaca- 
tion life this summer. 


Of these 119 were regularly employed; thirty- 
one were employed a part of the time, and three 
had no employment for the vacation. 

Of these 153 high school boys, ninety-nine are 
earning money regularly in connection with their 
school work. 

Of the ninety-nihe who are earning money while 
in school, twenty are farming, firing furnaces five, 
painting one, dairy two, ‘clerking eight, bookkeep- 
ing one, collecting three, delivering ten, shoe shin- 
ing one, as barber two, carrying papers twenty, 
orchestra one, reporting for daily papers two, 
usher two, advertising one, errand boy ten, me- 
chanics two, selling tickets two, bricklaying one, 
waiter two, laundry two, chauffeur one, preaching 
one. The ninety-nine boys earn $229, or about 
$2.30 a week. 


In the vacation, 119 boys earned $864.57 a 
week, an average of $8.00. The total earnings in 
the vacation were $7,936. 

Of the 153 there are eighty-three who have 
selected their life work. Of these thirty-three 
made their decision in the grades. Of the eighty- 
three who have selected their life work the parents 
helped fourteen, teachers twelve, sister one, and 
brother one. 

As to their plans for the future, there were 
twenty-five who gave ho answers, and twenty- 
eight said frankly that they do not know. There 
are twenty-one who hope for an agricultural life, 
twelve for electrical engineering, eleven for teach- 
ing, eleven for business, eleven physicians, eight 
civil engineering, seven law, seven mechanics, five 
chemists. One each plans to be an artist, railroad 
employee, in the navy, mining, architect, literary 
life, physical director, barber, and preacher. 

Seeking to know what trade or special vocational 
subjects they would liketo have introduced into 
the high school twenty-seven would like bookkeep- 
ing, thirty-one applied chemistry, thirteen electri- 
cal engineering, three journalism, machine shop 
seventeen, barbering one, telegraphy two, decora- 
ting one, printing one, civil engineering five, paint- 
ing four, bricklaying four, agriculture one, mili- 
tary course one, dentistry one, law two, 

The answers are as interesting as the answers 
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of bright high school boys usually are. It és 
evident that the professions are not attracting so 
large a proportion as one might expect, especially 
since Crawiordsville is a college town, noted for 
its culture and activity in literature as the learned 
Lew Wallace, Maurice Thompson and other men 
and woman of literary reputation, 


JOHN KNEELAND 


On October 16, John Kneeland died at his home 
in Boston at the age of ninety-three. He was in 
the enjoyment of the best of health until within a 
few hours of his death. Fifteen years ago he was 
one of the best known educators of Boston. 
These fifteen years have brought into action a 
large number of men and women to whom this 
announcement will mean little, but to some of us 
it brings a flood of memories. This is specially 
true with the writer. In student days at the 
Bridgewater State Normal School he came to us 
frequently as an alumnus, a graduate of the first 
class in 1841. He was an exceedingly striking 
figure with voice and eye, manner and grace, wit 
and good cheer that made him one of a thousand 
to me. He was the first guest in our home after 
our marriage, which speaks well for our apprecia- 
tion of him in those years and the friendship was 
never dimmed. His entire mature life was de- 
voted to teaching, first in the schools of Ply- 
mouth, Walpole and Hingham, later in private and 
public schools of Greater Boston. For many 
years he was master of the Mather School and 
later of the Washington School. He was a mem- 
ber of the Board of Boston Supervisors for fifteen 
years, and for six years he represented his ward on 
the Boston school board. He was an agent of the 
state board of education. His term of service as 
a teacher extended over a period of seventy years. 


PRACTISING FIELD ANT DOMESTIC ARTS 


More than five hundred boys and three hundred 
girls of Richland County, North Dakota, country 
schools got into the corn growing and butter mak- 
ing competition in 1913 and worked for the two 
hundred prizes subscribed by over a score of the 
public spirited men and organizations of the 
county. 

Fifteen hundred ears of carefully cultivated and 
selected yellow dent corn known as Minnesota 
No. 13, were displayed on a large pyramid in the 
centre of the agricultural building at Wahpeton 
early in the fall and the difficult task of the judges 
began. When boys under eighteen years can 
raise in their own fields and select without assis- 
tance such a display as was offered there there need 
be little fear for the future of a county as a corn- 
growing section. For several years the county su- 
perintendent has arranged these competitions and 
as the boys have learned to select their seed care- 
fully the crops show phenomenal improvement. 

The winner has his name engraved on the 
trophy, which has not yet been won by the same 
boy three times and became his personal property. 
Beside this honor, the winner had a trip to the 
Boys’ and Girls’ Institute at the State Agricultural 
fair at Fargo. The other prize winners, many of 
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them, also got trips to the fair and some received 
cash prizes. 

The corn was judged by a member oi the faculty 
of the State Agricultural College. He was assisted 
in the work by the deputy superintendent of the 
schools, who rendered valuable assistance. 

Thirty school districts were represented in the 
exhibits sent in by 111 of 300 girls who registered 
in the first butter making contest ever held in the 
state, which was organized like the corn contest 
by the county superintendent and his efficient as- 
sistants, 

Seventy-six of these girls received premiums 
aggregating $200. The winner had her name en- 
graved on the trophy and the trophy remains in 
her possession for the year. 

COLUMBIA’S GREAT LEAD 

Columbia University’s enrollment is already 
12,500, with every reason to think the full enroll- 
ment for 1914-15 will be 14,000. Even 12,500 
makes it the great university of the world. 

Of the 12,500 students 5,590 were in the sum- 
mer school which leaves near 7,000 in the regular 
work of the year, which is far in excess of the regu- 
lar enrollment of any other university. 

The most encouraging feature of Columbia’s 
greatness is that her superiority in enrollment 1s 
from Teachers’ College. Personally, we are 
greatly pleased with this phase of Columbia be- 
cause the Journal of Education has long insisted 
that the universities that fail to emphasize the edu- 
cational department can never keep in the game 
with those that do. The sublime professional 
leadership of Teachers’ College means more than 
all other activities at Columbia, and the enroll- 
ment in universities that neglect professional edu- 
cation show no appreciable increase. 

A university with an educational department for 
the mere purpose of training high school teachers 
has never advantaged greatly from the depart- 
ment, while every university that has specialized 
on professional education has experienced great 


prosperity. 


VACATION STUDY 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, teachers have a luxury 
enjoyed by those of no other city to the same ex- 
tent. Reference has often been made to the un- 
known benefactor who left about a quarter of a 
million dollars for the greatest good of the schools. 
The income is being used for the vacation study of 
teachers. This year the amount so expended was 
$11,050, and 124 persons had the benefit thereof. 
Of thesethere weresupervisorsof special subjects— 
physical training, music and art from eight high 
schools, sixty-nine grade schools, and from the 
school for the blind. The 124 studied in the fol- 
lowing nineteen institutions :— 

Ten, Chautauqua Institution; twelve, University 
of Chicago; twenty, Columbia University; one, 
New York University; one, New York School of 
Applied Arts; sixteen, Cornell University; four, 
Dartmouth College; fourteen, Harvard Univer- 
sity ; two, University of Michigan; three, Zanerian 
College for Pennmanship; three, Ocean City Sum- 
mer School; seven, State College of Pennsylvania ; 
four, University of Pennsylvania; one, Berlin Uni- 
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versity ; four, University of Pittsburgh; four, Uni- 
versity of Vermont ; one, Northwestern University ; 
eleven, University of Wisconsin; one, Municn 
Continuation Trade School. 


TOWNS EMPLOY PAID CIVIC SECRETARIES 

Two Wisconsin towns have definitely adopted 
the plan of making the school principal the civic 
secretary and pay him for this service. M. T. 
Buckley was re-engaged at Sauk City, an addition 
being made to his salary as principal which is to 
pay for his services in making the schoolhouse the 
social center of the town. Osseo engaged R. M. 
Blackman with the specific understanding that the 
one-third increase of salary is to pay for the same 
sort of work the old New England town clerk did 
in getting the people together tor the discussion 
of common problems and in promoting and organ- 
izing recreational activities forthe whole town. Both 
principals started the season by arranging a series 
of meetings at which all local candidates for elec- 
tion appeared to present their claims upon the 
votes of the people, and also a series of meetings at 
which the constitutional amendments on which 
the people were to vote in November were pre- 
sented and discussed. Both men conferred with 
E. J. Ward of the Bureau of Civic and Social Cen- 
ter Development of the University of Wiscon- 
sin in preparation of the season's program. 


+. 


NEW ENGLAND CERTIFICATE BOARD 

The New England Certificate Board, through its 
secretary, Frank W. Nicolson of Middleton, 
Connecticut, makes an elaborate and specific re- 
ply to its critics, notably to Hon. Henry C. Morri- 
son, state superintendent of New Hampshire, 
whose criticisms at the Merrimack Valley 
Teachers Association, Manchester, on February 
20, 1914, were the most searching and definite of 
any that have been made. The reply of the board 
can be had by addressing the secretary. 


> > 


A BIG DIFFERENCE 

In speaking of the Primary vote im California 
where there were five eminently attractive candi- 
dates for state superintendent and Hon. Edward 
Hyatt won by approximately 60,000, and the low 
man feceived near 64,000, we said _ it 
was not surprising that each of the five was con- 
fident of winning since the low man had 64,000 
which is a vast number of friends for a candidate 
to have. The type made us say that 6,400 is a 
vast number. 


> 


A VISION FOR 1914 

We are using this week the address which Su- 
perintendent L. R. Alderman of Portland, Oregon, 
gave his teachers at the opening of the school year. 
It is so unconventional, so suggestive, so free from 
all artificiality and traditionality that it is exceed- 
ingly refreshing. It has all of the elements whici 
have made Mr. Alderman a national factor in edu- 
cation, without the slightest effort on his part to 
be such. 


February 22-26, Department of Superintend- 
ence, Cincinnati. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


OSTEND AND BEYOND. 


The German army which took Antwerp did not 
tarry long there, but swept on to Ostend on the 
North Sea, the retreating Belgian army withdraw- 
ing in that direction. Ostend fell into its hands 
without any fighting. But, although it possessed it- 
selfofthatimportant port without any resistance, it 
seems likely that the holding it may be quite an- 
other matter. British warships have bombarded 
Ostend with long range guns, which are calculated 
to make the city untenable, and to work hayoc 
among the ammunition trains and supply convoys, 
and to make things uncomfortable for the men in 
the trenches and the German gunners. Dunkirk 
and Calais are the further objectives of the Ger- 
man attack, the main purpose of which is to make 
the coast the base of a Zeppelin raid upon Eng- 
land. 

THE BATTLE OF THE AISNE. 


The average newspaper reader probably does 
not carry his daily absorption of war news be- 
yond the reading of the most conspicuous de- 
spatches of the day and an occasional hasty glance 
at a war map. But he would do well to add to 
these the carefully prepared narrative of opera- 
tions in the field submitted by General French, the 
British commander, at intervals of two or three 
weeks. The latest of these reports covers the 
movements of the British forces from the begin- 
ning of the Battle of Aisne on September 13 to 
October 8,whenthebattle was still in progress. The 
Aisne is described as a sluggish stream, only 170 
feet wide, but unfordable by reason of a depth of 
atleast fifteen feet in the middle. The British troops 
had to build pontoon bridges under a heavy fire, 
and then to force the German columns back, foot 
by foot. They showed great courage and en- 
durance, but their victory was bought at a heavy 
cost; the British losses being 561 officers and 
12,980 men killed, wounded or missing. This is a 
pretty large toll upon so small a force; and, as in 
the earlier operations, the losses among the officers 
were disproportionately large. This is highly 
creditable to the officers, but it is a blow to the 
efficiency of the army, so large a part of which is 
made up of raw recruits. 


A NATION OBLITERATED. 


It would hardly be an extreme phrase to de- 
scribe the Belgian people as aimost obliterated. 
Practically their entire country has been overrun 
and devastated by hostile armies. Tens of 
thousands of their men have been killed or 
wounded in battle. Their towns and cities have 
been looted and burned, and hundreds of civilians 
and non-combatants have been shot off-hand. It 1s 
estimated that 2,000,000 Belgians, out of a popula- 
tion of 7,000,000, have fled their country, most of 
them without resources of any kind, and taken re- 
fuge in Holland or England. And all this in a war 
for which Belgium had no responsibility, and 
from which it had no hope of gain, but which 
burst suddenly upon it, threatening its honor and 
its independent national existence. That the Bel- 


gians did not falter for a moment, when the crisis 
came, and that they have steadfastly defended their 
national honor, at all costs, makes their share in 
the war a page of splendid history.” 

TURKEY NEXT? 

The impression gains ground that entrance 
of Turkey upon the field of war in Europe cannot 
be long delayed. Germany has assiduously cul- 
tivated the friendship of the Turkish government 
for years. German military officers have organ- 
ized and drilled the Turkish army, and some of 
them are still in command. Turkey has given a 
refuge at Constantinople to two German warships, 
and has retained their German officers and crews, 
while professing to have acquired them for its own 
navy. The Turkish government has flatly re- 
fused the demand of Great Britain that this un- 
neutral policy be abandoned. Now it has been dis- 
covered that Germany has for weeks been sending 
supplies of arms and ammunition into Turkey, 
through Roumania; and only the sudden action 
of the Roumanian government, in seizing 150 
carloads of such supplies, has drawn the world’s 
attention to what was going on. 

THE WAR TAX, 

The proposed taxes most in controversy in both 
houses of Congress, in determining the final form 
of the war revenue bill were those upon beer and 
rectified spirits and gasoline, It was only at a 
late stage that a tax on rectified spirits was pro- 
posed, and during the dicker which went on be- 
tween the Senate and House conferees the amend- 
ment providing for it was stricken out. The same 
fate overtook the proposal to increase the tax on 
beer from $1.50 to $1.75 a barrel, and also the pro- 
posed tax of two cents a gallon on gasoline. The 
net result of these changes was to reduce the esti- 
mated yield of the new taxes from $105,000,000 to 
$90,000,000. If. the demands of the present 
emergency were not originally overestimated, this 
leaves a probable deficit to be taken care of in 
some other way. 

COTTON RELIEF DEFEATED. 

Senators from the cotton states made a strong 
but unsuccessful attempt to procure the insertion 
in the war tax bill of an amendment intended to 
help the cotton growers. The amendment pro- 
vided for an issue of three-year four per cent. 
government bonds, in denominations of: from $10 
to $100, to be used to purchase from producers 
5,000,000 bales of cotton at not more. than ten 
cents a pound. Three members of the Cabinet 
were named, who were to constitute a cotton 
board to hold the cotton purchased until 1916, un- 
less the cotton should go to eleven cents mean- 
time. The cotton growers are in a distressing 
condition, for they have almost the largest crop 
on record to dispose of, and the war, with its 
paralysing effects upon industry and business, set 
in just as they were hoping to begin the market- 
ing of it. But, serious as this situation is, it would 
be a pity to have it made a precedent for direct re- 
lief by the Government in financing anv body of 
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THE REPORT,,OF THE, JOINT GOMMITTEE ON 
GRAMMATICAL NOMENCLATURE—(II.) 


W. W. BLACK 
Indiana University 


THE PROBLEM OF NOMENCLATURE. 


1. It is important that w* work toward a uni- 
form nomenclature. It is still more important 
that we develop a system of terms that will ex- 
press accurately and fittingly the different gram- 
matical meanings. 

2. Our basic grammar trouble lies, not in our 
romenclature, but in a lack of knowledge of the 
‘hing for which the nomenclature should stand; 
we do not know the subject-matter as organized 
meaning. The best of our authors and teachers 
ore now pursuing the study in a scientific way, but 
the work of systematic organization has not taken 
sufficient hold to produce agreement, or anything 
near it. Our lack of agreement as to the exact na- 
‘ure and relations of the ideas that compose the 
thought is the main cause of the lack of agree- 
ment in regard to terms. So long as this cause 
remains the effect must remzin; and it should re- 
main, for each author's nomenclature should ex: 
fress his system (or lack of system) of thought 
about the subject. Two or three illustrations may 
help to emphasize the point of this paragraph. 

Pupils learn by heart ihe statement that “a 
sentence is a group of words that expresses a 
thought.” The statement is of no value whatever, 
generally, in so far as the study of grammar is 


‘ goncerned, because the pupil is left in ignorance 


of what a thought is. A pronoun is defined as “a 
word that stands for a noun,” which isn’t true. 
Very often one hears the verb defined as “a word 
that asserts,” which says nothing. What would 
te the effect on the audience if a speaker should 
say, “Ladies and gentlemen, I assert,” and stop! 
More generally, we hear the verb defined in some 
such form as “a verb is a word that expresses ac- 
tion, being or state.” This says something, but 
what it says isn’t true. If a verb happens to ex- 
press action, the expression of action has 
nothing to do with its being a verb; 
the expression of action is in addition 
to its verb nature, and is due to ou- economy in 
the use of forms. 

How, let us ask, with such superficially true, 
er untrue, conceptions as are typified in these il- 
Sustrations are we to frame a nomenclature of 
fundamental meanings? 

3. The basis for selecting terms is clearly set 
forth in the preface to the report; but the report 
fails to take into account the fact that our present 
xnowledge of the facts of grammar is in the main 
superficial. Two kinds of terms are properly in- 
dicated in the report as being effective. 

“In one, a given term exactly sets forth the na- 
ure of that for which it stands.” This is of 
course the true basis. | 

“In the other, the term in itself means little or 
tothing to the student. Thus noun, adjective, 
verb, indicative, subjenctive, infinitive. These 
serve, just as x, y, z, etc. might serve. At present 
at any rate, it seems best to let them alone.” This 
is true. Tt is unfortunate that we have such mis- 
leading or meaningless terms as preposition, pro- 


noun, adverb and others, including those quoted 
from the report (though noun seems perfectly 
good—nomen, name.) Some of them are so 
thoroughly fixed, however, that their displacement 
must take place gradually, if at all. 

We must agree with the report that some of 
these terms that are in themselves meaningless 
must be retained, for the present at least. We 
must also agree that in selecting new terms “a 
given term should describe as exactly as possible 
the phenamenon to which it is assigned.” But 
the report violates this principle again and again, 
as must any nomenclature framed under the pre- 
sent conditions of the subject. To notice briefly— 

The term “objective case” describes exactly a 
certain relation, and nowhere more exactly than 
in the example of the “objective subjeci of the in- 
finitive,” to which the report objects. But how 
much “meaning in themselves” for ‘he student 
have the terms accusative, dative, genitive, which 
the report proposes to introduce? And why, let 
us ask, are these terms proposed? Certainly not 
for their fitness. They would not have been 
thought of, or considered, at any rate, I believe, 
had it not been for the desire to prepare the stu- 
dent for Latin—a mistaken notion. The best pos- 
sible preparation for Latin that the student of 
English grammar can make is to treat his English 
on its own ground. 

The report violates this principle many times 
through lack of fundamental divisions. In addi- 
tion to the examples given in the classifications 
referred to above, one other may be noticed here, 
viz., the classification of “intransitive verbs” into 
“linking verbs’? and “complete verbs.” For this 
classification there seems to me to be absolutely 
no ground. All verbs are “linking” verbs; they 
must “link” in order to be verbs; that is the es- 
sential characteristic of the verb. So all verbs 
are “complete” verbs; we could have no sentence 
if the verb were not complete. If the “linking” 
verb is not a complete verb, what does it lack? 

4. Now. how is grammar to be put on a more 
fundamental and meaningful basis. The answer 
is, I think, first, to rid ourselves completely of the 
notion that the main or guiding purpose of the 
study of grammar is to aid directly in the correct 
use of language; and, second, to treat grammar 
as a true science, as a logical subject, not as a for- 
mal subject. 

Grammar is a science. The sentence differs 
from other forms of expression in that it expresses 
both the product and the process of the thinking 
act. The relations in the thought are logical; the 
process is psychological. The organic nature 
and structure of the sentence, as a whole and in 
detail, must, therefore, be discovered from the 
point of view of logic and psychology. 

And this systematic, scientific study of grammar 
is exactly suited to the normal demands of the 
eighth grade pupil. The pupil of the eighth grade 
bas, normally, the scientific impulse. He is in- 
terested in getting at underlying relations and 
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meanings. He delights in seeing these relations 
and meanings articulated; in seeing them square” 
with one another in a systematic way. Perhaps 
our greatest error in dealing with the pupils in 
the eighth grade is that we have made their sub- 
jects formal in the main, grammar most of all, per- 
haps. Having passed the formal stage, and be- 
cause grammar cannot lend itself to formal treat- 
ment, the pupil must fail to be interested in the 
subject. At heart, if not openly, he rebels, not 
willfully, but from necessity. If, on the other 
hand, his study gives him an organized knowledge 
of how we think, two results follow. ' First, he has 
a continuous joy in his study of grammar. Second, 
by mid-year, both pupil.and teacher should note 
a marked increase in the pupil’s ability in the 
other subjects that is due to his knowledge of how 
we think. 

With the treatment of grammar as a system 
(and no subject forms a more completely articu- 
lated system), the pupil can have little trouble from 
a reasonable variation in nomenclature; he. may 
even court a reasonable variation for the pleasure 
and profit of selecting the terms that seem to him 
to be best suited to the meaning. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION TO BE 
FACTS 
ALVIN E, DODD 
New York 

Although a great wave of enthusiasm for voca- 
tional education is now sweeping over the coun- 
try, there is great danger of communities rushing 
into a program without having the facts. Recog- 
nizing that conditions vary with different industries 
in different sections and communities, the City of 
Richmond, Va., instead of adopting schemes al- 
ready started elsewhere, has inaugurated a sur- 
vey of the local industrial and educational situation 
needs, which gives promise of being as thorough 
and comprehensive as it is unique in its plan. 

In the analysis which is being made, industries 
are reduced to occupations and the occupations to 
operations. The investigation seeks to find to 
what extent the worker can “get on” in his job? 
To what extent can the city’s industries give 
special training which they do not now provide? 
To what extent can the schools be a factor in pre- 
paring for vocations? 

The findings of the Survey and the recommen- 
dations of the committee will furnish the basis of 
discussion for the annual meeting of the National 
Society for the Promotion of Industrial Education 
to be held in Richmond, December -9-12. 

This Society with a corps of experts from its 
own organization, combined with others from 
the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, the 
Russell Sage Foundation and the Richmond Pub- 
lic Schools, has been working since May 1. 

The unique point of this plan is that instead of 
obtaining the judgment of merely one or two ex- 
perts, Richmond is bringing to focus on her own 
special problems, the best thought on these sub- 
jects in the country, while to the members in at- 
tendance at the Convention, the opportunity 1s 
afforded for studying live problems at first hand, 
in a comprehensive manner and to obtain many 
suggestions, which will be of great value in the 
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consideration of special problems in other com- 
munities. 

This means that for the first time this problem 
is being gone into, closely. What the society ex- 
pects to do in Richmond is to get the facts and 
come out with a program of recommendations 
that, it will take several years to achieve, No 
such survey has ever been made in a community 
previous to a convention as a_ basis for its pro- 
cedure, The survey will prepare full information 
regarding conditions and will present the findings, 
charts, diagrams, slides, statistics and statements 
showing what has been done and indicating what 
plans and types of work should be developed and 
carried on in the future. 

The National Society for Promotion of Indus- 
trial Education is seeking to serve as a clearing 
house to the nation on the subject of industrial 
education; to act as a friendly forum for a dis- 
cussion of conflicting views; to furnish a common 
meeting place or platform for the discussion of 
questions of capital and labor as pertaining to 
such instruction, and to assist local communities 
in making surveys and investigations to learn 
what they should do in the way of industrial edu- 
cation of their people. 

Conditions vary with the different industries 
and with the different sections and communities. 
Industrial. education is vastly different in New 
York from what it is in Richmond, in San Fran- 
cisco or in’Fall River. Each community has its 
own problem. The National Society for the Pro- 
motion of Industrial Education expects to conduct 
other local industrial investigations. 


TO MULTIPLY WITHOUT MULTIPLYING 
L, C. KARPINSKI 
University of Michigan 

To multiply 257 by 19 you write 19 and below 
it the integral part of the half of 19, or 9, and be- 
low the successive halves in the same way. Along- 
side the 19 you write 257 and in a parallel column 
to the one just written you write the double of 
257, or 257 added to itself, and below the succes- 


_sive doubles of the numbers obtained. Then you 


add all of the doubles in the right hand column 
which correspond to odd numbers in the left hand 
column. The sum is-the product of multiplying 
257 by 19, obtained without multiplication. The 
explanation of the process is simple by writing a 
third column ly 2, 4, 8, 16; the double of the 
double of 257 is 4 times 257, and the next double 
eight times 257. 19 times the number is _ ob- 
tained as 16+2+-1 times the number. 


19 257 1 
514 2 
4 1028 4 
2 2056 8 
4112 16 

4883 


To multiply by 155 the left hand column would 
be 155’, 77’, 38, 19’, 9’, 4, 2, 1. It is not necessary 
to write the third column. The odd numbers are 
written to indicate which doubles are to be added. 

This is the way in which Egyptian boys multi- 
plied in the time that the pyramids were built, and 
in this way the Russian peasant multiplies to-day. 
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BOOK TABLE 


_ THE_COLLEGE COURSE AND THE PREPARA- 


TION FOR LIFE: EIGHT TALKS ON FAMIL- 

IAR UNDERGRADUATE PROBLEMS. By Al- 

bert Parker Fitch, President of the Andover Semin- 

ary Faculty. Boston, New York: Houghton, Mifflin 

Company. Cloth. 226 pp. Price, $1.25, net. 

President Fitch has a persuasive way of pleading with 
“young men with voice or pen and all of his persuasive- 
ness is utilized in these appeals to young collegians to 
appreciate Greek and Latin, English classics and math- 
‘ematics; beauty is art and architecture; character and 
‘scholarship; morality and religion. It is written in an 
~exceedingly attractive essay style attaining the highest 
ends without preaching or moralizing. College fellows 
“will read it with pleasure and not resent the closeness of 
‘its application. A father can not give his college boy a 
book that will mean more‘to his personal, social, schol- 
astic or religious life. 


SCHOOL TRAINING OF DEFECTIVE CHIL- 
DREN. By Henry H. Goddard, School Efficiency 
Series, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book 
Company, Cloth. 98 pp. Price, 90 cents. 

Mr. Goddard easily maintains his leadership in the 
study of defective children and in this volume of the 
“School Efficiency Series’ he adapts himself with ex- 
ceptional skill to a public school system. Nowhere else 
is there to be found as clearly stated as here the vari- 
ous problems which defective childr:n present to a 
large school system, and the different physical, mental, 
social, and educational approaches to these problems. 
All educational specialists and administrators cannot be 
adequately equipped for dealing with these problems 
without. this book ever at hand. 


FORAGE PLANTS AND THEIR CULTURE. By 
Charles W. Piper, United States Bureau of Agricul- 
ture. The Rural Text Book Series. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. Cloth. Illustrated. . 620 pp. 
Price, $1.75. 
Agricultural education is taking on many phases. As 

a whole, the text books on agriculture are more 

varied, more skillfully developed, more pedagogical and 

scientific than are those of amy other phase of educa- 
tion. 

There are Primers of Agricylture which give the gems 
of agriculture, there are General Agriculture text-books 
which cover the whole range in a concise way, and 
now there are masterful treatises of each subject of 
which this great work on “Forage Plants and their Cul- 
ture” is a good example. This book gives all the sci- 
ence and art of raising forage plants, all the results 
that have been obtained by experiment stations and 
commercial agricultural specialists in every section of 
every state in this country and in every country in the 
world. One may have in his library every other book 
ever written on agriculture, and yet he handicapped un- 
less he has this latest word on “Forage Plants and 
Their Culture.” 


ALTES UND NEUES. AN EASY GERMAN 
READER FOR BEGINNERS. By Karl Seelig- 
mann. Boston: Ginn & Company. Cloth. 134 pp. 
Price, 35 cents. 

This little book has long been one of the most popu- 
lar readers for beginners in German, and in its revised 
form should surpass its former record. It contains 
twenty-six selections, prose and verse, arranged on the 
basis of comparative difficulty, representing the work 
of some of the best modern German authors. There 
is a wide range of subjects, history and folklore, repre- 
senting the extremes. The vocabulary, revised by C 
W. Collmann, is eminently satisfactory. “Altes und 
Neues” should be successful in giving pupils a start in 
treading German almost from the very beginning of 
their study, and that has no inconsiderable share in 
ultimate success. 


THE DAYS OF THE SWAMP ANGEL, A story by 
Mary Hall Leonard. New York: The Neale Publish- 
ing Company. Cloth. 326 pp. 

The “Days of the Swamp Angel” deals with a chap- 
ter in the Civil War that has escaped other writers 
of historic fiction. This is a vivid picture which Miss 
Mary H. Leonard giveg the scenes, experiences, social 
temper of the Carolinians at the siege of Charleston in 
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1863 when the swamp conditions made necessary the 
evolution of a peculiar siege which attained the distinc. 
‘tion of bearing the name ever after of the “Swamp 
Angel.” .That siege also created new social, civic, and 
coniederately legal conditions as radically new as the 
besieging Parrott gun. This sudden creation of the 
hew sentiment and its crystallization has been told no- 
where else either in history or ‘story, so that Miss 
Leonard has made a distinct and valuable contribution 
to historic fiction. Entirely apart from the historic and 
sociological value of the book, it is an admirable story 
for the’ story’s sake, and is charmingly written. Inci- 
dentally there is interest in the book from the fact that 
the author has been the teacher of hundreds of normal 
school graduates in Massachusetts and South Carolina. 


“ORAL COMPOSITION. By Cornelia C. Ward of 


Hunter College High School, New York City. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 12 mo. 
412 pp. Price, $1.00, net. 

If the pupils of our high schools are lacking in oral 
composition or expression today, it will not result from 
inefhcient aids. Numbers of able works have been re- 
cently published to assist them to a judicious use of 
English. And here is another volume having the same 
worthy aim, and quite the equal of its literary compan- 
ions of the same cast. The author is thoroughly equipped 
for her self-chosen task. After discussing  intelli- 
gently in her foreword “Why we should learn to 
speak,” she deals in Part I with the “Conditions. of 
Good Speaking,”” These consist of preparation, thought 
in expression, and actual speaking. In Part II there 
is the treatment of “Kinds of writing and speaking”’— 
such as narration, description,’ exposition, and argumen- 
tation. Under all, these heads are valuable. sub-heads, 
covering carefully all the ground of- composition and 
delivery. Part III deals with outlines for practice, 
topics for school assemblies, senior orations, etc. The 
whole work is admirably conceived, quite complete, and 
of highest service. 


LE PETIT VOCABULAIRE. By A. A. Méras, Ph. 
D. (New York University). Boston: D. C. Heath 
& Co. Paper. 32 pp. Price, 20 cents. 

This is a list of 2,000 French words arranged in logi- 
cal groups for sentence building in the first two years. 
Each group consists of ten words of the same general 
class, as for example parts of the body, numbers, 
animals, fruits, parts of speech, pronouns, etc. One 
group given three times a week as a topic for conver- 
sational lessons should serve to vary agreeably the 
work of the course, as well as to increase the practical 
vocabulary. The low price is to be commended. 

A corresponding list, “Ein Wortschatz,” has been 
prepared for German, and it is to be hoped that Dr. 
Méras will give us a similar pamphlet for Spanish. 
IN GEORGIAN TIMES: SHORT CHARACTER- 

STUDIES OF THE GREAT FIGURES OF THE 

PERIOD. By Edith L. Elias. Boston: Little, Brown 

& Co. 16 Portraits. Cloth. 272 pp. Pree, $1.25, net. 

The present horrible war crime in Europe is intensi- 
fying the interest of young people in European history 
as nothing has awakened the interest of American youth 
for several generations of youth. This is the time to 
teach the history of England, France, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Belgium, and Russia, and in these busy times most 
persons will read history in biography and nowhere is 
the story of such personalities as the four Georges, 
Walpole. Pitt, Fox, Burke, Hastings, Wolfe, Clive, Nel- 
son, and Wellington told more accurately and attrac-- 
tively than “In Georgian Times.” 

A GUIDE TO GOOD ENGLISH. By _ Robert 
Palfrey Utter, Ph. D.. Amherst College. New York; 
Harper & Brothers. Cloth. 200 pp. Price, $1.20 net. 
This is a handbook of all phases of information needed 

by students while learning to write, and by writers who 
have learned the art, but need to consult authorities 
from time to time as to some minor detail which few 
people can have always at command. Forty pages only 
are given to grammatical facts, while the major part of 
the book is given a great variety of aids. 


PRIMA LEGENDA. FIRST-YEAR LATIN LES- 
SONS. By J. Whyte, M. A. Cambridge (England): 
University Press. Cloth. 64 pp. Price, 40 cents. 
This book is meant to serve as a foundation for oral 

lessons in the earlier stages of Latin study. It takes 
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‘up in order, the various forms of Latin aecidence, illus- 
trating with simple sentences, and providing consider- 
able practice in their use. There are twenty-seven les- 
sons, each-previded with a special vocabulary, in ad- 
dition to the general vocabulary which contains about 
400 words. ’ 

The general appearance of the book is attractive. It 
is an almost ideal text for introductory work with 


young pupils. 


TWO IN A BUNGALOW... By Mary P. Wells Smith. 
With illustrations by John Goss. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Company. Cloth. 300 pp. Price, $1.20, net. 
Here is a bright story for young people that is dif- 

ferent. The locations are real both in name and in 

description, Hoosac Tunnel and mountain, Zoar, 

Pisgak, Charlemont, Deerfield river, Pellam brook, 

Florida mountain, Lake Sadawqa, the Woolworth 

Building in New York, and everything else is honestly 

named and characterized. The history is true to facts 

and is not much given to war or politics, but rather to 
peaceful, civic and religious life. 

In connection with Hartford, Windsor and Weathers- 
field, Connecticut, there are genuinely valuable bits of 
biography about Horace Bushnell, Thomas Hooker, 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, Mark Twain, Lydia H. Sigour- 
ney and Charles Dudley Warner, all persons of whom 
young people should learn early. 

LITERATURE FOR CHILDREN. By Orton Lowe, 
Assistant Superintendent of Allegheny Co. (Pa.) 
Public Schools. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Cloth. 12 mo. 298 pp. Price, 90 cents. 

A charming and sensible work on books for children’s 
reading by one who has the happy art of thinking in 
view of the children’s love of books, and selecting some 
of the best poems for their memorizing. The author’s 
aim is to so interest the children in books of their cali- 
bre that when they have outgrown childhood they will 
of their own accord devote a portion of their spare 
hours to worthy books. The work divides itself into 
three parts. Part I treats of the “Value of Good 
Books,” “Literature in Elementary Schools,” and the 
“Learning of Lyric Poetry by Heart.” Part II has 
selections for memorizing by children from the first to 
the eighth grade. Part III deals with fairy and other 
tales, classic myths, and the owning and care of books 
by the children. Fifty-five pages are devoted to a 
Bibliography which names the best books written for 
children. Altogether it is a capital piece of work. 


THE LITTLE FLORENTINE. By H. De Charlieu. 
Translated and adapted from the French by F 
Twitchell. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. IIlustrated. 
Price, $1.25. 

A delightful story of a miller’s son in Florence, who 
had no help from his gruff old father in his attempt to 
master the violin, but who despite many kicks and cuffs 
from him and others, and many heart-breaking dissap- 
pointments became a great musician. The French King 
—Louis XI V—recognized his ability, and made him 
leader of his violinists. And when the young violinist 
knelt humbly at the Sovereign’s feet, the King bade him 
rise, saying, “Artists of your worth have the right 
stand before all men!” It is a _ bright French story, 
happily translated and adapted into English by a com- 
petent hand. The illustrations are as good as the story. 
They are by John Goss. : 


THE JOYOUS BOOK OF SINGING GAMES 
WITH PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENTS. By 
Cloth (7x10.) Illustrated. Price, $1.00. 

John Hornby. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
_The title of the book tells the story, a joyous book of 
singing games, ninety-two of them. They are games, 
teal games, joyous games for real children who enjoy 
doing these things. With these ninety-two games 
and a piano, no teacher need be without the equipment 
for relaxation and recreation to compiete with any at- 
tractions elsewhere. It is one of the great contributions 
to the educational facilities of this new day. 


SELECTED ESSAYS. Edited by Claude M. Fuess, Ph. 
D., Phillip’s Academy, Andover. Riverside Literature 
Series. Boston, New York and Chicago: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. Cloth. 222 pp. Price, 40 cents. 
This is an exceeding interesting group of eighteen 

essays by Montaigne, Bacon (4), Lamb (3), Hazlitt (3), 

De Quincy, Emerson, Stevenson, Arthur Christopher 


Benson, Samuel McChotd Crothers, Agnes Repp 
and Le Baron Russell Briggs. e essays selected i 
those generally regarded as the author's best work’ so 


that the book if invalaablé from thé’ standpoint ‘of 
student of the man of leisare. 


FOLK GAMES AND GYMNASTIC PLAY. FOR 
KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY CHILDREN 
INDOORS AND ON THE PLAYGROUND. By 
Daow~ Pedersen, and Neva L. Boyd, with harmon- 
izing music by Gertrude Shoemaker. Saul Brothers: 
616 Federal street, Chicago. Illustrated in color. 
Paper (7x10.) Price, 75 cents. 

It is aggravating to have in hand sucha captivating 
book which we would ‘like to tell all kindergartners, 
primary teachers and playground leaders about in such 
a way that they will get it and have no language with 
which to express adequately the beauty and simplicity, 
the Orginality and genus, the helpfulness and inspira- 
tion in its pages. 


EIGHT PLAYS FOR THE SCHOOL. By Frances 
H. Harris. London: George Routledge & Sons, 
(New York): E. P. Dutton & Co. 12 mo. Cloth. 
148 pp. Price, 60 cents, net. ; 

_A work by a British compjler, with eight plays from 
history jor use by British children of the public schools. 
The initial chapter deals with those things needful for 
the effective presentation of the plays, such as costumes, 
stage settings, scenery, lights, etc. Then follows. the 
text of the plays, of “Robin Hood and his merry men,” 
“The King’s Escape (Charles II),” “The Rescue 
(French Revolution),” “The Queen of Hearts,” ete. 
There are eight full-page plates, to guide in the setting 
of the plays. The compiler is a strong believer in the 
value of the children’s acting out some historic 
events, which are more likely to be deeply impressed 
upon the mind by this form of school work. 


BOW-WOW AND MEW-MEW. A SUPPLEMEN- 
TARY READER FOR FIRST TO THIRD 
GRADES. By Georgiana M. Craik. Edited by 
Joseph C. Sindelar, author of Nixie Bunny in Manners- 
Land, Nixie Bunny in Workaday-Land, etc. With 
thirty-two illustrations in colors by Helen G. Hodge. 
Chicago: Beckley-Cardy Co. Cloth. 95 pages. Price, 
30 cents. 

The very familiar and always captivating story of 
the dog and cat is given a beautifully illustrated setting. 
Boys and girls will never tire of the story or the pic- 
tures, for each is essential to the vividness of the other. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


‘“‘A Laboratory Manual of Letters.” By T. H. Brigecs.—‘‘The 
Boys and Girls of Garden City.” By Jean Dawson,—‘The Next 
Geveration.” By F.G.Gulick. Price, 75cents. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

‘Physiology and Hygiene.” By B. Coiton and L Murbach.— 
** Che Gordon Readers” (Fifth Book). By E. K. Gordon. Price, 56 
cents. ‘*Moliere’s Les Tour Serres de Scapin.”’ Edited by K. Mc- 
Kenzie.—**Tarsot’s Fabliaux Et Contes.” ited by J, E. Mansion. 
Price, 40 cents. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 

“[ntroductionto Machine Drawing and Design.” By D. A. Low. 
Price, 75 cents.—" Metal Work.’’ By H. M. Adam, and J.H. Evans. 
“Binet and Simon’s Mentally Defective Children.” Translated by 
W. &. Drammond, Prize, $1.00. New York: Longmans, Green 


& Co. 

“school Tralee of Defective Children.” By H. H. Goddard. 
Price, 90 cents —-Indian Days of the Long Ago.”’ E. 8. Curtis. 
—"Foreigaers Guide to Regiab.". By Aznir Besbgeturian. World 
Book Company, Yonkers, N. Y. 

‘An English Grammar.” By A. Blountand C.8. Northup. Price, 
80 cents ew York : Henry Holt & Co. 

“Progressive School Ciassics.”—** Hawthorne’s Great Stome Face.”’ 
—‘*Lon zfellow’s Courtship of Miles King of 
the Golden River.’’—“Irving’s Rip Van Winkle.”—“Longfellow's 
Man Without a Country.’’—*Tennyson's 
Eaoch Arden.” —“Irving’s Le zend of Sleepy Holleuw.” Price, 5 cents 
each. Chicago: Beckley-:ardy Company. 

‘Laboratory Outline of Elementary Chemistry.’ By Alexander 
Smith. New York: The Centary Company » 

“Science and Religion.’”’” By C. I. Keyser. Price. 75 cents. New 


Haven: Yale University Press. 

“Christopher Quaries.’”” By P. J. Brebner. Price, $1.35. New 
York: FE. P. Dutton & Co. 

“Ned Brewster's Caribou Hunt.” By C. J. Hawkins. Price, 
$1.20. Boston: Little, Brown & Oo, 

“Aan Appeal Against Slaughter.” By M.E. Coville. Price, $1,00— 
‘The Batavia Syraom of Individual I istraction.”” Ky John Kennedy. 
Price, $2.0, W. Bardeen, Syrai use, N.Y. 

“Teaching Children to Read.” By Paul Klapper. Price, $1.25. 
New Vork: D. Appleton Company. 

“Salambo.” By G.M Von Schrader.—_“When Bugles Call.” By 
E. P. Merrill. Price, $1.00. Boston: Sherman, French & Co. 
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YTEMS of educa news 
solicited from schoo!) authorities 
in every state in the Union. To be 
available, these contributions should 
be seoutvel net thax 
received not later 
@fteenth of the month. rates 


q MEETINGS TO BE HELD: 
OCTOBER _ 


29-31: Rhode Island Institute of In- 
struction. Providence. John F. 
Deering, Arctic, R. L, sec’y. 


80: Middlesex County Massachusetts 
Teachers’ Association, Tremont 
Temple, Boston; Principal Fred A. 


30: Hampden County (Mass.) Teach- 
ers’ Association, Springfield. 
Walter E. Gushee, Ludlow, pres.; 
Miss Anna E. Powers, North Wil- 
braham, sec’y. 


30: Norfolk County (Mass,) Teachers’ 


3 


Association. Ford Boston. 
- Superintendent John C, Davis, Can- 
ton, pres. 
NOVEMBER. 


3-5: Natfonal Civic Federation, Hotel 
Astor, New York; Ralph M. Easley, 
New York, executive chairman. 


4-6: Nebraska State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Omaha; Miss Kate A. Mc- 
Hugh, pres. 


5-7: Wisconsin State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Milwaukee; C. Patzer, 
Milwaukee Normal School, pres. 

12-14: Kansas State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Topeka. 


6-7: Iowa Scate Teachers’ Association. 


‘ 


Sixtieth Annual Session. Des 
Moines. O. Smith, Indianola, 
sec’y. 


6: Essex County Teachers Associa- 
tion, Tremont Temple, Boston, 
Superintendent H. R. Williams, 
Wenham, sec’y. 


6-7: New England Association of 
Colleges and Preparatory Schools, 
Boston University, Boston. Pro- 


fessor Walter ‘Ballou Jacobs, 
Brown University, Providence, 
R. L, sec’y. 


6-8: Nebraska State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation; Kate A. McHugh, Omaha, 
pres.; Ellis U. Graff, Omaha, sec’y. 


12-14: American Association for 
Study and Prevention of Infant 
Mortality. Copley-Plaza Hotel, 
Boston. Miss rtrude B. Knipp, 
1211 Cathedral Street, Baltimore, 


Md., executive secretary. Dr. J. 
Whitridge Williams, Baltimore, 
president. 


19-21: National Vocational Art and 
Industrial Federation, Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago; Mrs. Robert L. Me- 
Call, Chicago, sec’y-treas. 


23-25: New York State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. Albany. Superintend- 
ent A. R. Brubacher, Schenectady, 
pres.; R. A. Searing, North Tona- 
wanda, sec’y. 


26-28: National Council of Teachers 
of English. Chicago. James F. 
Hosic, Chicago ormal College, 


sec’y. 


26-28: Tennessee State Teachers’ As- 
s0 ciation, Nashville. R. L. Bynum, 


Jackson, pres. 


DECEMBER. 


National Society for the Pro- 
motion of Industrial Education, 
Richmond, Va.; Dr. Charles A. 
Prosser, New York City, sec’y. 


17-20: Southern California Teachers’ 
Association, Los Angeles; Mrs. 8. 
M. Dorsey, Los Angeles, pres.; J. 
O, Cross, Los Angeles, sec’y. 


9-12: 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


18-21: City Superintendents’ Associa- 
tion of Illinois. School Board As- 
sociation. High School Conference, 
At Champaign-Urbana, 


28-31: American Economic Associa- 
tion, Princeton, New Jersey; John 
H. Groy, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


FEBRUARY. 


20: Opening of Panama-Pacific In- 
ternational Exposition, San Fran- 
cisco; Charles C. Moore, pres. 


22-26: N. E. A. Department of Super- 
intendence, Cincinnatf, Ohio. ur- 
and W. Springer, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


JUNE. 

5-7: Wisconsin State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Wilwaukee; Milton C. 
Potter, supt. 

24: July 2: National Federation of 


Clubs. Ninth Biennial 
Festival, Los Angeles, California; 
Mrs. J. H. Smissaert, Wolfe Hall, 
Denver, Colo., sec’y. 


23-26: Wyoming State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Casper; Superintendent 
McDonough, pres. 


Musical 


NEW ENGLAND STATES.- 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


‘BOSTON. After serving the city 
for thirty-six years as headmaster of 
the West Roxbury High School 
George C. Mann has announced that 
he will resign, on account of poor 
health, it is understood. Mr. Mann 
is the son cf Horace Mann and a 
nephew of Elizabeth Peabody. His 
work at. the West Roxbury High 
School has always marked him as 
pioneer in progressive educational 
methods. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


PARKERSBURG. Superinten- 
dent F. M. Longaweeker who suc- 
ceeded Mr. Bush when he went to 
Erie, is starting off well with the 
hearty support of the teachers. The 
only source of annoyance in this city 
is the inability to secure a_ site for 
the elegant new high school for 
which the people voted five to one. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
ALLEGHENY COUNTY.  Su- 
perintendent Samuel Hamilton’s re- 


port of 125 pages is full of interest- 
ing facts, statements and recommen- 


dations. There are 669 school 
directors, 2,072 teachers, 121 school 
districts, 209 men_ teachers, 1,863 
women teachers, 77,680 enrolled 


pupils, 1,647 taking manual training, 
1,755 domestic science, fifty-four 
agriculture, and_ thirty-six high 
schools. The length of term is 88 
months, school property $10,391,448, 
annual appropriations for schools 
$3,170,098, and teachers’ salaries 
$1,376,871. Superintendent Hamil- 
ton and his three assistants made 
2,988 visits to the schools of the 
county last year. 

PITTSBURG. Dr. McCormick 
has been Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburg for ten years, and 
the faculty of the School of Educa- 
tion honored him on that occasion 
with a banquet to Dr. and Mrs, Mc- 
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Cormick at Hotel Henley, on Qcto- 
ber 19. There were present the 
members of the Board of Trustee 
the faculty of the University and their 
wives, 


CENTRAL STATES 


ILLINOIS. 


SPRINGFIELD. The effect of 
war on education is the subject of 
a message from_State Superintendent 
F. G. Blair to the teachers of the 
state. He says:— 

“Any student of our own history 
can easily trace the terrible effects of 
our great Civil War on public educa- 
tion in this country. Through the 
great efforts of such men as Horace 
Mann in the East, and Newton Bate- 
man in the West, public education 
was spreading throughout the com- 
monwealth and being organized in 
more and more effective forms and 
systems. With the oncoming of this 
great war all progress in this line 
came to a_ standstill. Superinten- 
dents, teachers, presidents of col- 
leges and normal schools, and mem- 
bers of their faculty, boards of educa- 
tion, boards of directors resigned, to 
go to the front. Many young men 
who were entering upon high school 
or higher education to prepare 
themselves for teaching in the pub- 
lic schools, gave up their work and 
shouldered a musket. These, how- 
ever, were not the main effcts of the 
war on public education. The great 
waste of property and wealth, with 
its attendant war taxes, diverted the 
financial energies of the country 
away from public education. No sys- 
tem can expand and become more 
effective in its work without largely 
increased revenues. 

Again, the calling of so many men 
from the peaceful pursuits made it 
necessary for. boys and girls of 
school age to stay at home and work 
in order to maintain the family. All 
these, and many more direct results 
of the war, set back the progress af 
public education in Illinois a quarter 
of a century, 

It is easy to see how the great war 
which is now raging in Europe, will 
set back every movement for the bet- 
terment of. humanity in the same 
ways. The forces which build up 
civilization and contribute to the 
formation of character, the spread 
of intelligence and happiness, are 
always the losers when the forces 
which seek to destroy and kill are 
dominant.” 

Chicago had 31,502 pupils in her 
evening schocls last year, at a total 
expenditure of $186,000. 

The Boys’ State Fair School this 
year continued to be largely at- 
tended and exceedingly profitable to 
the boys. 


WASHINGTON. E. T. Robins of 
this city, as county agricultural agent, 
has won the support of the farmers. 
In his first year he has visited $34 
farms upon the invitation of the 
manager. He has written 12,102 
personally dictated letters largely in 
answer to inquiges regarding farm 
operations, and 9,075 circular letters 
were sent out to farmers. He also 
addressed 3,627 members of township 


clubs at eighty-three meetings. In 
all he attended 150 public and club 
meetings and _ addressed 12,000 


people. The direct, traceable finan- 
cial return to the country was $26,000 
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the entire was $5,799, of which 
ang tax cost to the county was but 
$1,000; $1,200 was from the 
States Department of Agriculture; 
$1,000 from the Rosenfeld Fund, and 
$2,579 from special subscriptions. 
He tested the soil of 190 farms with 
40,000 acres of land. 


OHIO. 


CINCINNATI. The night classes 
of the University of Cincinnati show 
an interesting effort to further fit the 
students of the city for the higher 
activities in life. Cincinnati is the 
only city in the United States that 
maintains a university, giving its 

and girls opportunities for 
higher education without a particle 
of extra cost to them. There are, 
at present in the. university night 
classes, 500 pupils. This citcum- 
stance is not duplicated elsewhere.in 
the country, so Cincinnati claims. 
The course of the night teaching in- 
cludes economics, calculus, geometry, 
commercial law, and the German and 
Spanish languages are being taught 
to those who wish to provide them- 
selves to meet the possibilities of 
trade expansion. Cincinnati and her 
manufacturers have acquired a new 
interest in South America with the 
building of the Panama Canal, and as 
the government is preparing to enter 
into larger trade relations with 
South America, Cincinnati encour- 
ages her high school students to 
further provide themselves with a 
knowledge of German and Spanish. 
There is also a class in French his- 
tory. This is a bit of culture that 
has a large following. The physics 
laboratory night classes are becom- 
ing more popular with the years. As 
a matter of fact, the periods ot 
studies at the Universitv are practi- 
cally continuous, because in addition 
to the regular morning and_ after- 
noon sessions, there is a late after- 
noon class period, from 4.45 to 6.45 
o'clock, for those who cannot attend 
in the evening, and this is followed 
by the classes from 7.30 to 9.30 P. M. 
A feature of these night classes is 
seen in the presence of many foreign 
born citizens. These, in a consider- 
able part, are of men, women and 
adults, who began a college career in 
their native countries, which being 
interrupted by their journey to the 
United States, is being completed in 
this manner. The young man who 
desires a course fin engineering, he 
who desires to become a part of the 
constructive force of the country, 
Teceives every encouragement from 
President Dabney of the University. 
The attendance on this department 
grows with the years, and it now re- 
cords a membership of 400. The 
Co-operative Department of the 
University, which is being copied by 
many cities, now has an attendance 
of 376 pupils. This is from a begin- 
ning of twenty-three students in 1906. 
This department takes boys and girls, 
whe may be working in shops or 
factories at skilled labor, pro- 
vides them a course collateral to 
their shop hours. ; 
_The Board of Directors are scru- 
tinizing plans for a women’s building, 
which, when erected, will relieve the 
congestion existing by reason of lack 
of space in other departments. This 
building will he given up to teaching 
of household economics and indus- 
trial arts for women, manual training 
of teachers of domestic science and 
arts, and training in the art of pre- 
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MECHANICS 
PROBLEMS 


By Frank B. Sanborn 


Professor in Tufts College 


students. 
showing many actual conditions, 


A book of 650 problems for technical — 
118 photos and drawings 


Third edition, 
1912. 
Cloth, 


issued September: 
220 pages, 5 3-4x8 inches. 
$1.50, net. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 


432 Fourth Avenue, New York | 


paring food products and the manu- 
facture of clothing. This range of 
teaching, so Cincinnati claims, is not 
gacelieg or duplicated by any other 
city. 

CLEVELAND. Superintendent 
Frederick during his trial for con- 
tempt of court last week had to sub- 
mit to a severe cross examination of 
his treatment of teachers. who 
favored the “union” organization. 


The “court upheld the right of 
teachers to organize. 
MICHIGAN. 


DETROIT. The segregation idea, 
which was introduced by Principal 
David MacKenzie at the Central 
High School last year against con- 
siderable protest, is gaining favor 
here. It was introduced by Princi- 
pal Edwin L. Miller at the North- 
western High School this year and 
Principal Benjamin Comfort of the 
Cass. Technical High School is 

uoted as saying: “From an_ educa- 
tional point of view segregation 
is most advantageous. I think 
it should be adopted more 
generally in Detroit as soon as 
possible . without imposing a too 
heavy burden on the _ taxpayers. 
When a city becomes as large as 
Detroit it is impossible for the 
teachers to exercise the necessary 
control over the social activities of 
the young people in their charge. 
Segregation makes it easier to avoid 
the problems that arise from the 
social life of the modern youth.” 

THREE RIVERS. No opportu- 
nity to help teachers in this town is 
lost by Superintendent J. A. Wig- 
gers. At the beginning of the year 
circular letters oontaining a great 
many simple but detailed suggestions 
for increasing the efficiency of the 
instruction were sent to the teachers. 
In the attractive little booklet sent 
broadcast among the patrons at the 
opening of the year announcing the 
opportunities for education in The 
Three Rivers Schools Superinten- 
dent Wiggers includes the following 
“Student’s Creed” :— 

I believe that the basis of my ed- 
ucation will be laid when I can con- 
trol my mind so that I can think of 
and reason about and retain whatso- 
ever and whensoever I choose. 

I believe my teachers are not to 
amuse me but to prescribe my men- 
tal exercise, direct my thoughts, stim- 
ulate me to mv hardest work, and 
teach me to teach myself. 

I believe that “he who is faithful 
in little things shall be master of 
greater things’; that exercises con- 
quered today make those of tomor- 
row easier. 

I know that inaccuracv in- 
tellectual integrity, weakens the 
memory and destroys the will, there- 
fore I mean to hold the mind and 
hand to nice, exact, reliable work. 

I believe I can learn by my own 


past experiences and those of others; | 
therefore I need not repeat all the ex- : 
periences of my forefathers. 
I believe the habits and features of 
my old age are being formed now, © 
therefore I will look well to my man- ; 
nerisms .and .my_ habitual. mental 
attitudes. 
I believe, above all, in the law of © 
cause and effect—that what.l sow I 
shall reap, not only’ on examination 
day but in future day of my" 
life; therefore I will look well to the 
causes and trust God for the effects. 


IOWA. 

GOLDFIELD. Gédddfield is the 
Only town in the state under 8,000 
population, having a printing plant 
in the schools and it is probably the 
smallest town in the whole country 
which has a plant of much import- 
ance. 

The plant cost about $400 and is 
complete enough that all the school 
printing may be done on it, including 
the school paper, The Goldleaf, 
which is published weekly. 

Printing is a part of the manual 
training work and receives the same 
credit as bench work or home econ- 
omics. All of the work is done by 
the students and it is work in which 
every one of them is interested. The 
course is two years in length. The 
first year is given over mainly to 
typesetting and throwing in of type, 
while during the second year, the 
student will be expected to do ad and 
job work, make up forms, proof read 
and other work of a more advanced 
nature. 

The idea of having a printing . 
plant in the school was at first not 
looked upon with much favor but 
now, since the project has been tried 
out, practically everyone is praising 
the plan. The school has received 
more good advertising in the past 
two months than it ever did in its 
history. The people are kept in close 
touch with school activities through 
the medium of the school paper, 
which is a paper for the whole school, 
not merely the high school. 

Superintendent C. C. Bingaman 
or that it has already paid for it- 
self. 


SOUTHERN 


NORTH CAROLINA. 

COLUMBUS COUNTY. County 
Superintendent F. T. Wooten makes 
the suggestion that the children of 
Columbus County help the farmers 
to pick the cotton, thereby saving 
the expense of picking it, and ad- 
vising school committeemen that the . 
schools in districts where cotton 
growing is the main occupation be 
kept closed until the gathering of 
the crop is over and to open them 
some time in October. Superintend- 
ent Wooten states that schools 
could be started on the first of the 
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month and those with a five-months’ 
term could close in April, and those 
of longer could go further on into 
next. year. He says that five to 
eight dollars could be saved on each 
bale, the expense of picking the cot- 
ton, and this amount, considering 
the number of bales raised in Colum- 
bus County, would go a long way 
toward helping out in the trying 
situation. 

TOLEDO. A new salary sched- 
ule giving Toledo high school teach- 
ers and teachers in the seventh and 
eighth grade manual shops and in 
the Woodward Manual _ Training 
School a splendid increase was put 
into effect with the opening of the 
school year. The schedule recom- 
mended by Superintendent Guitteau 
and adopted gives high school teach- 
ers the following salaries based on 
length of service and efficiency: First 
year $1,000, second year $1,100, third 
year $1,200, fourth year $1,300, fifth 
year and thereafter $1,400, provided 
that graduation from an approved 
university, and at least one year’s 
successful experience in high school 
teaching shall be a pre-requisite to 
an appointment as teacher in this 
class, and provided further, that 
teachers without previous high 
school exprience may be appointed 
at a minimum salary of $800, with an 
annual increase of $100 up to $1,400. 

Teachers of five or more years’ 
experience, and of proven efficiency, 
shall be eligible to promotion from 
the first to the second class by the 
board of education, on recommen- 
dation of the superintendent of 
schools and approval of the principal 
of the high school. In making such 
promotions, efficiency of a _ high 
order shall be the first consideration, 
rather than years of experience. 
Evidence of successful advance study 
at approved universities may also 


_ be considered. 


TENNESSEE. 


MEMPHIS. Memphis teachers 
and school children joined the “Buy 
a Bale of Cotton” movement in a 
small way here. Twenty thousand 
children and the 600 teachers con- 
tributed with few exceptions a penny 
each to the fund for the purchase of 
distressed cotton at 10 cents a 
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Sanitary, Book Covers 


( Holden, Unfinished Leatherette Material) 
A 
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““Man Is What His Habits Make Him” 
Train children to Habits of Economy and Cleanliness by supplying 
Holden Covers for Outside Protection and Holden Binders and Trans- 
parent Paper for Inside Repairs of Free Books. 
Centre the child’s attention on the care of his book by Frequent 
Examinations and Liberal Fines. Cleaner books and cleaner fingers 


will be the result. Samples free. 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


pound. When the cotton thus pur- 
chased is eventually sold, the pro- 
ceeds and profits will be used prob- 
ably for a fund to purchase books 
for children whose parents are un- 
able to buy books. 


OKLAHOMA. 

CLAREMORE. Professor S. M. 
Barrett comes to the presidency of 
the Eastern University Preparatory 
School from the Department of 
Education of the State University 
with the assurance that he will 
genuinely modernize the institution 
making it much more than a pre- 
paratory school. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES, 


CALIFORNIA. 

SAN FRANCISCO. The Board 
of Education of San Francisco has 
adopted three of the kindergartens 
formerly conducted by the Golden 
Gate Kindergarten Association, and 
elected the kindergartners employed 
by the association. They are Miss 
Ebba Johnson at Washington Irving 
Primary School, Miss Mary McCor- 
mick at Agassiz Primary School, and 
Miss Marguerite Collymore at Glen 
Park Grammar School. The money 
thus released for the association will 
be transferred to three new kinder- 
gartens, which will be opened in 
other public schools. The association 
now has seven public school kinder- 
gartens. 

Two hundred and twenty-six con- 
gresses, conferences, and conventions 
have already been definitely sched- 
uled for San Francisco during the 
Exposition period. Both the Ameri- 
can and the International Associa- 
tions are evincing the keenest inter- 
est in participating in this great 
series of national and international 
gatherings. 


COLORADU. 


BOULDER. The University of 
Colorado has broken all records in 
its enrollment. Neither the war in 
Colorado or in Europe is having any 
effect upon the scholastic ambitions 
of the youth of the state. 

DENVER. A _ new educational 
periodical made its first appearance 
here this fall—The Public Schools, 
edited by W. B. Mooney. It finds its 


MASSACHUSETTS 


contributors largely among the 
school | workers of this state and 
makes ‘a fine appearance. 


Former State Superintendent 
Helen M. Wixon has been elected a 
member of the board of education of 
this city. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


WASHINGTON. 

SEATTLE. The opening of 
the Seattle public schools for the 
year has been attended by an in- 
crease of more than 2,000 in the en- 
rollment, over last year, of which 
nearly one-fourth was _ contributed 
by the high schools. The number ot 
teachers has increased from 1,063 
last year to 1,127 for the current 
year. Four new kindergartens have 
been established, and five additional 
teachers have been employed for the 
special schools and school for the 
deaf. 

The old Olympic School has been 
refitted and turned to the use of the 
special schools for exceptionally 
backward children. A_ portion of 
the old board office building has also 
been made use of for the special. 
schools. At this school backward 
children are sent for test under Dr. 
Brown, medical director, and Miss 
Goodhue, principal of the special 
schools. The remainder of the old 
office building is occupied by the 
clinics and made the center of the 
medical inspection. 

An investigation conducted by 
Mrs, J. A. Reed under the auspices 
of the public school management is 
now being made regarding boys and 
girls who have quit school and gone 
to work. Information has been 
sought from parents, teachers, em- 
ployers and from the boys and girls 
themselves as to causes, conditions, 
compensation, etc., with a view to 
ascertaining how the schools can 
better serve those whose schooling 
is cut short either by economic pres- 
sure or bv distaste for school, but 
who in either case become workers. 


OREGON. 
PORTLAND. Reed College has 
published, as Bulletin No. 18, a study 
of unemployment in Portland made 
by an instructor in social science at 
Reed College, Arthur Evans Wood. 
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System 


tests and balances.color by 

measurement. T he middle colors 
with gray, black and the maxima 
of red, yellow and blue, on which the Munsell Color 
System is based, should be used in the form of cray- 
ons, water colors, atlas of charts, color ‘tree, sphere, 
etc.—the only way to obtain an accurate knowledge 
of color harmony, The Munsell Cclor System is 
used in leading art schools, universities, colleges and 
in the public schools of New York and other cities. 

Send 10c in your letter for No. 2 Box of Crayons, postage paid 

Send today for explanatory circular “S” and prices 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND 4&CO,., INC. 
Sole Manufacturers of Material for the Munsell Color System 
Boston Mass. 


Patents—Copyright 


Munsell Color. 


INQUIRING: 


everyday about the Massachusetts, Teachers’ 
Annuity Guild. They are discovering that 
it is an organization of ‘co-workers in which 
they ought to be enrolled. And they are 
enrolling because no better way. of insuring 
themselves—no safer, more profitable and 
more satisfactory way—presents itself. 


At present the Guild is conducting a suc- 
cessful campaign for a larger endowment 
which will mean even more generous pro- 
vision for annuitants than that now given 


NOW IS THE TIME TO JOIN 
THE MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS’ 


ANNUITY GUILD 
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GEORGE M. 
School, Somerville, Secretary. 


“The logical way for a teacher to insure.” 


Drop a posta! te 
WADSWORTH, Principal Pope 


Summarizing his conclusions, Mr. 
Wood says:— 

“This study shows that, during the 
slack season in Oregon industries, a 
larger number of men are thrown out 
of employment; that the majority of 
these men are genuine workers, in 
the prime of life; that the average 
time of unemployment for each man 
since his last job was from two to 
three months; that during: 1913 «the 
majority Of the men were out of 
work for over half the time; that 
though there were instances of im- 
providence, the earnings of the 
majority of the men were not ade- 
quate to provide against unemploy- 
ment; that, as a result during the 
slack season men become dependent 
for food and shelter upon the com- 
munity; that men have no assistance 
in looking for work except that 
offered by the unscientifically-man- 
aged and inadequate private employ- 
ment agencies conducted for gain, or 
by the city free employment bureau; 
that the men spent their savings in 
some instances for drink and de- 
bauchery, but mostly for living ex- 
pénses, traveling, doctor’s fees and 
support of others until the point of 
destitution was reached. 

“These facts constitute a grave 
social problem, the solution of which 
devolves upon the state and city and 
national authorities, inasmuch as 
the welfare of the state is dependent 


upon the welfare of its industrial 
workers,” 


fOUR OWN DRUGGIST W 
try Murine Eye Remedy for Ri 
Eyes and Granulated Eyelids: No Smarting— 
ust Eye Comfort. Write for Bookof the ye 
» mail Pree. Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago. 


EMERSON 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest schoo! of Oratory, Literature, and 


agogy in America. |taims to develop in 
the student a knowledge of his own powers in 
expression whether as a creative thinker oa 
an interpreter. A beautiful new building. 


Summer sessions. Catalogue and fall in 
fo rmation on application to 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
HUNINGTON CHAMBERS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON. The National 
Association of State Universities 
having invited the representatives of 
municipal institutions and other uni- 
versities in cities to meet with it on 
the occasion of its annual meeting at 
the New Willard -Hotel in Washing- 
ton, D. C., on the 9th and 10th of 
November, it is proposed to hold a 
conference of such representatives 
beginning on the evening of the tenth 
immediately following the adjourn- 
ment of the above Association, for 
the purpose of discussing the organi- 
zation and work of this class of insti- 
tution and methods of co-operation 
with local institutions and of training 
for public service, The municipal 
colleges are aiming to do for their 
cities some of the things the state 
universities are doing so admirably 
for their states. Private institutions 
in cities, realizing the obligations re- 
sulting from freedom of taxation, are 
endeavoring to serve their local com- 
munities. The general public, on the 
one side, is awakening to the value 
and necessity of expert knowledge, 
and the universities, on the other, 
are realizing as never before their 
duty to train men and women for 


Examination for Massachusetts 
School Superintendent’s Certificate 


A public examination of persons wish te 
obtain the certificate of approval of the Mas- 
sachusetts Beard of Education for the posi- 
tion of Superintendent of Sehools, in aceord- 
ance with Chapter 215, Acts of 1904, will be 
held in Boston, December 28 and 29, 1914. 
For further information write to the Com- 
missioner of Education, Ford Building, 
Boston, Mass. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge- 

water, Mass. For both sexes. 

For catalogue, address the Principal 
A. ©. Boyden, M. A. 


ATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, 

Massachusetts. Coeducational 
Department for the pedagogical ané 
technical training of teachers of the 
commercial subjects. J. Asbury Pit- 
man, Principal. 


municipal, state and national posi- 
tions. Since much of this is new and 
experimental, it is thought that a 
conference on the relations of civic 
universities to their local institutions 
and communities will prove helpful. 
A number of institutions having al- 
ready agreed to send representatives, 
the mterest of the “a seems as- 
sured. The question of forming an 
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The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


2A PARK ST. 


Chicago, Ill, 28 E. Jackson Bivd. Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave; 


hington, D C., 1847 U Street Denver, Col., 317 Mascnic Temple Los Angeles, Cal., 343 Douglas Bid, 


po Y., 156 Fifth Ave 
w 


Portiand, Ore., 316 Journal Bldg, 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGERCY. 


dward W. Pickett, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


| 


8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


THE EDMANDS EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 


Founded 1897 
10} TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS.— WELLES BLDG., WILKES-BARRE, PA 


Different?” ‘Yes, the only agency whose acvice ever helped me te 2 better candidate.” 


association of city institutions for the 
purpose of holding regular confer- 
ences will be considered. 


THE MAGAZINES 


—James Lane Allen’s new novel, 


“The Sword of Youth,” is to be pub- 


lished-in The Century in three large 
installments. The scenes are laid in 
the South at the close of eur Civil 
War. W. Morgan Shuster, former 
tréasurer-general of Persia, has writ- 
ten of “The? Breakdown of Civiliza- 
tion” for the November Century— 
analyzing the ethnical, economic and 
political forces which have brought 
about present conditions in Europe. 
Raymond B. Fosdick, formerly com- 
missioner of accounts of New York 
City, has written for the November 
number an article on “Policing the 
Cities of Europe,” dealing with 
European police organization and the 
methods by which the foreign police 
have attained the efficiency for which 
they are world-famous. 


—Easily the most important and 
interesting of the features planned 
for the new year of St. Nicholas is 
the new serial by Frances Hodgson 
Burnett, “The Lost Prince,” which 
will begin in the November number 
and run through the entire year. 
Mrs. Burnett has based her new 
story -on--a legend in a -certain 
European country that, five hundred 
years ago, while a ruthless. and un- 
popular king was in power, ~his_ son, 
a youth of noble qualities and much 
beloved by his people, mysteriously 
disappeared. And, upon the death of 
his father, a new dynasty came to the 
throne’ though the story of the lost 
prince has. been. handed down 
through the centuries. 


Education Asseciation Officers 


National Federation of Musica! 
Clubs. Mrs. Julius Eugene Kinney, 
Denver, president; Mrs. Theodore 
Thomas, New York City, honorary 
president; Mrs. Adolf Frey, Syra- 
cuse, and Mrs. Emerson H. Brush, 
Elmhurst, vice-presidents; 
Miss ..Carlotta L.. Simonds, Duluth, 
Minn., recording secretary;,..Mrs. 
J. H. Simissaert, Wolfe Hall, Den- 
ver, Colorado, corresponding sec- 
Tetary. 

Montana State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. Superintendent Grant. E. 
Fitch, Dillon, president; Professor 
Lilla A. Harkins, Bozeman, and 
Principal Grace M. Easter, Havre, 
vice-presidents; H. H. Swain, 
Helena. secretary: Superintendent 
B. F. Winans, Livingston, treas- 
urer. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


(Continued from page 409.) 


agriculturists when their crops were 
disappointing, or the marketing of 
them difficult. 


THE MEXICAN MIX-UP. 


The Constitutionalist peace con- 
vention has been in session during 
the week at Aguascalientes, but its 
deliberations have been a good deal 
disturbed by the conduct of General 
Villa in assembling 15,000 troops 
within an hour’s ride of the city. 
This proceeding suggests an attempt 
to bully the convention or, if the 
caprice seizes General Villa, to make 
prisoners of the delegates. Another 
large force has been assembled in 
the south, presumably in the interest 
of Zapata, so that the delegates are 
justified in asserting that the city in 
which they are in session is in a state 
of siege. Thére aré some signs of 
an attempt to make trouble for the 
American troops -who are holding 
Vera Cruz. A Mexican force com- 
manded by General Aguilar has. es- 
tablished itSelf within a half mile of 
the American outposts; and has 
threatened an attack. Altogether, the 
situation is disquieting. 


A DISAPPOINTING TAX. 


The receipts from individuals un- 
der the Federal Income Tax law for 
the first ten months of its operation 
fall far below the cheerful estimates 
which were made when the law was 
passed. The framers of the bill in 
Congress counted upon at least $80,- 
000,000 from this source; the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, who was a 
shade more moderate, predicted an 
income of $54,000,000 from individuals. 
The full returns show receipts of 
only $28,000,000 or about one-half of 
the Secretary’s estimate, and about 
one-third of the Congressional es- 
timate. The falling-off in the re- 
turns of large incomes accounts for 
a considerable part of the shrink- 
age. It was expected that. there 
would be one hundred returns of in- 
comes above $1,000,000, but there 
proved to be only forty-four. There 
were only ninety-one incomes re- 
ported between $500,000 and $1,000,- 
000 instead of the 350 looked for. A 
modifying citcumstance, in compar- 
ing the estimates with the facts, is 
the amount of tax -collected at the 
source, but, even allowing for this, 
it would appear that there are not so 
many multi-millionaires as were 
thought, or else that there has been 
some sticcessful tax-dodging. 
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Remington Notes 


Remington Notes, the quarterly 
magazine of the Remington.Type- 
writer Company, is a practical ‘pub- 
lication.. Its mission is to be helpful ° 
tothe typist. For example, “Practi- 
cal Points for Typists, That Will 
Make Your Work Werth More,” is 
the heading of a prominent depart- 
ment in°this publication, and _ this 
latest notes, Vol. 5, No. 8, contains 
some practical points that ought to 
make any typist’s work worth more. 

This. latest issue of Remington 

Notes also features the Remington 
Accuracy Contests which are held in 
June and January at all Remington 
offices, and at which a prize of a new 
Remington Typewriter is offered to 
operators of Remington made 
machines who write sixty words or 
more per minute for fifteen minutes 
absolutely without error. These 
prizes have already been won by two 
operators, Miss Dorothy Liebtag of 
Cincinnati, and Mr. R. D. Lillie of 
Tacoma Park, D. C., and all Reming- 
ton cperators are invited to compete 
in the next contest which occurs in 
January. It should be added that 
these contests are in line with the 
policy of the Remington Typewriter 
Company to do all they can to de- 
velop the earning power of the 
typist. 
’ Other features of great interest in 
this latest Remington Notes are a 
letter from Mr. Edward Bok on the 
value of stenography as a stepping 
stone to success, and an article on 
“How Stenographers and 
Typists Increase Their Incomes,” by 
Miss L. G. Wentworth, head of the 
Remington Employmént Department 
at Philadelphia. 

Remington Notes is distributed 
free to all typists on request, and its 
circulation already exceeds 200,000 
copies. If any typist is not getting it 
a letter addressed to the Remington 
Typewriter Company, 327 Broadway, 
New York, will place his name on the 
permanent mailing list. 


LOOSE LEAF 


FINAL RECORD 
FOR 


HIGH SCHOOLS 


Superintendents and Prin- 
cipals will be interested in 
this new record. 


Mayne’s Loose Leaf Final Record 

contains space for recording: 
Pupil’s Name, Age, Residence, etc. 
Abstract of Entrance Standings 
Final Standings for either semester 

or year 

Times subject taught per week 
Number of weeks’ study 
Name of Teacher 
Name of Textbook 
Data concerning Graduation, etc. 

The forms are simple and complete, 
and are suitable for any High 
School course. 

We publish Mayne’s Class Recitation 
Records, High School Registers, an 
Term Record Sheets. 

Sample pages on request 


S. Y. GILLAN & CO. 


MILWAUKEE wis. 
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Reports and Pamphlets 


National Federation of Musical 
Clubs. Directory of Officers and 
Clubs. Mrs. J. Simissaert, 
Wolfe Hall, Denver, Colorado, 
secretary. 44 pages. 


‘Metropolitan Museum of Art New 
York City. Monthly Bulletin. [)- 
lustrated. 20 pages. 10 cents. 


Glens Falls, N. Y., 1918-14 Report. 
Superintendent Elbert W. Griffith. 
64 pages. 

Eastern University Preparatory 
School, Claremore, Oklahoma. 
Preparatory and Vocational. Bulle- 
tin and announcement for 1914-15. 
S. M. Barrett, president. Illus- 
trated. 32 pages. 


Three Rivers, Michigan. 1914-15 
General Announcement, Superin- 
tendent J: A. Wiggers. Illustrated. 
24 pages. 


Reed College, Portland, Oregon. 
Bulletins, No. 16—“Vaudeville and 
Motion Picture Shows,” by 
William Trufant Foster, pfesident. 
68 pages. Na. 17—Reed Extension 
Courses, 1914-15. No. 18—“A 
Study of the Unemployed,” by 
Arthur Evans Wood. 32 pages. 


Stamford, Connecticut. 1914 Re- 
port. Superintendent Samuel J. 
Slawson. Illustrated. 65 pages. 


“The Social Ideal in Education.” By 
Dr. J. H. Phillips, superintendent 
of schools, Birmingham, Ala. An 
address delivered before the State 
Teachers’ Association of Georgia, 
April. 24, 1914. 10 pages. 


“The Determinants of the Course of 
Study.” By A. Duncan Yocum, 
University of Pennsylvania. Re- 
print from the Educational Re- 
view. 17 pages. 


“Great Britain and the. European 
Crisis.” Correspondence and state- 
‘ments in Parliament, together with 
an Introductory Narrative of 
Events. Printed under the Au- 
thority of His Majesty's Stationery 
Office, by Taylor, Garnett, Evans 
& Co., Ltd. London, 102 pp. 
Price, one penny. 


“Reply of the Association of District 
Superintendents of New York to 
Certain Findings and Recommen- 
dations of Professor Frank. M. 
McMurry and Professor Edward 
C. Elliott.” Prepared by a Commit- 
tee. Edited by Joseph S. Taylor, 
2275 Loring Place, The Bronx, 
New York. 116 pp. 50 cents. 


Wisconsin Normal School Bulletin, 
October, 1914. Vol. 1, No. 2. Pub- 
lished by the Board of Regents of 
Normal Schools, Madison, Wiscon- 
sin. 40 pp. 


_ Southington, Conn. 1914 Report. 
Superintendent Ernest C. Witham. 

“Teachers’ Retirement Fund Bill.” 
Minnesota Educational Association 
Bulletin, Vol. I, No. 4. Six pp. 


“Our Boys.” Wisconsin Home and 
Farm School, Dousman, Wis. 
“People’s Number.” 16 pp. 10 
cents. 


Sacramento, Calif. 1913-14. Report: 
Superintendent Charles C. Hughes, 
77 pp. Gaffney, South Carolina, 
1913-14. Report. Superintendent 
J. Harvey Witherspoon. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


THE ONLY TEACHERS’ AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 
ONLY 
An unsolicited letter of appreciation 
October 12, 1914 
Dear Mr. Bardeen :— 


Five years ago this coming January I received my present position through your 
agency. I was then at Addison, N. Y., three hundred miles away. Just a telephone cal? 
trom one of the trustees here through your recommendation of me to them seemed to laad 
me in my present position where I seem to fit. My salary has been raised twice since com- 
ing here. I believe our school is one of the best equipped smal) schools in the state. I hope 
all Sp teachers which your agency has placed may feel as wel! satisfied with their positions 
as I have. 


truly yours, 
Principal H.S., New York State. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
317-319 EAST WASHINGTON STREET, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


WEE TI; 


ThePratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Avense 


New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mer. 


introduces to Colles es, 

MERICAN ‘ TEACHERS AGENCY Schools, and Families, 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Putors, and Gc ¥ 

ernesses, forevery department of instruction; recommends good Schools to pare: ts. Call on 


or ad 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


recommends teachers and has_filled hun- 


j dreds of high grade positions (up to 
$5,000) with excellemt teachers. Estab- 
lished 1889. No charge to employers, 
none for registration. if you need ja 


teacher for any desirable place or know 
where a teacher may be wanted, address H. S."Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. ' 


PECIALISTS with good general education wanted tor department wor) in 
High, Preparatory and Normal Schoolsand Colleges in Pen. 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $70 to $90 per month. For further 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS @ 0O., 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS AGENCY °° tis 


HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
people. We recommend only reliable candidates. Services free toschoo! officials, 


OHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 
Telephone 1635 Murray Hill, 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY Ine. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Oompetent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres, and Treas, VINCENT B, FISK, Sec’y and Manager, 
81 Chape! St. Albany N. Y. 


A superior agency for superior 


MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager MISS T. M, HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-four years of successful experience. 
Gstablished 1890 6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency 


623 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago, Ili. 
THIRTIETH YEAR. Our booklet ‘Teaching as a Business” is of interest to all live 
teachers, SENT FREE. WESTERN OFFICE: SPOKANE, WASH. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


6 Beacon St. . . 


WINSHIP 


TEACHER’S 
AGENCY 


Boston, llass. 


ALVIN F, PEASE, 


Long Distance Telephone. Manager. 
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The Best I WINSHIP 
Entertainments | | TE ACHER’S 
Operettas AGENCY 


Musical Novelties Wibat They Say of Us 


From a New England College President : 


We are very well pleased with Mr. N—— and I hope he wil 
wear well, Weare indebted to you for yaosennenting hia. 


Dialogs and Plays 
Drills and Marches 


From a New York Teacher: 


l eupreciets your efforts in my behalf and can only say th 
I wish I had enrolled with you sooner. 


Recitations and Exercises 


From a Massachusetts Teacher: 
I thank you heartily for your prompt attention. It is just 
For - a week since I joined your Cy very one of my friends 
shall hear of I shall 


our Agency. use all my influencé to 
Patriotic Occasions : 


have them jen it. 
From a Maine High School Principal: 
Closing Day, and 
Any Time 


Now, I frankly tell you that I haven’t much use for n- 
Send for 16 page catalogue 


cies, but there was something about your business methods 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


in our recent dealing that appealed to me. 
6 Beacon Street, Boston 


From a Connecticut Grammar Master: 


I wish I had been in your hands earlier in my work as a 
teacher. I shall always remember the way in which you 
have done all you could to aid me. 


Register Now for Next Season 


ALVIN F. PEASE - 


ISSUES 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


NOVEMBER 5 


“PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY” By W. W. Roberts. 
“THE RURAL SCHOOL AND CO-OPERATION” By President Robert J. Aley, University of Maine. 


“APPLES IN CLUB DEMONSTRATION WORK” By 0. H. Benson, United States Department of 
Agriculture. 


“INFANT MORTALITY AND PUBLIC SCHOOLS” By Dr. Helen C. Putnam. 


IN LATER ISSUES | 


“THE SCHOOLS OF SAN FRANCISCO” By School Survey Class of California Branch of Collegiate 
Alumni. 


“PROBLEMS CONFRONTING THE COMMISSION ON THE SECONDARY REORGANIZATION OF EDUCA- 
TION’’ By Clarence D Kingsley. 


“PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC” By Louis C. Karpinski, Uniyersity of Michigan. | 
“TEACHING OF VOCATIONAL ENGLISH” By John B. Opdycke. | 
“SQME LEAKS AND HOW TO STOP THEM” By J.P. Womack. 


7 


“THE PURPOSE OF ALGEBRA IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL” By F. M. Hedges. 
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